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THE PALACE ON THE SAND 


“Safe upon the solid rock the ugly houses stand 
Come and see my shining palace, built upon the 
sand,”* 


mF OY 


{ From his position in a charabanc we once heard 
a guide, in viewing the palaces of Munich, explain 
that they were no longer of use as homes, as banks, 
or even as museums. 


{ Our train of thought suggested the completeness 
with which the tides of change had swept from 
under them their social foundations as ruthlessly 
as surges of the sea. 


They were but monuments to ghosts of a past 
built on false spiritual premises. 


{ We also, tending to the colossal, may be certain 
that nothing we build can stand unless we lay its 
bases in the eternal and spiritual values. 


{ Beneath all other underpinning there must be a 
basic integrity; justice without discrimination; 
treaties without duplicity; opportunity for honest 
expression of opinions of every sort, respect for 
the sanctity of human personality and for God. 


No permanent strength can be built on lies, secret trea- 
ties, unfair practices, or suppression of ideas. 


Whatever is sown to the wind is reaped in the whirl- 
wind. 


{A society grounded in the ignorance, prejudice, and 
stifling of the liberties of its own people can never build its 
towers sufficiently high to stem the tidal wave. 


{The higher the structure, the more devastating the 
collapse! 

{ Plain honesty, fair diplomacy, justice, and religion may 
scem to some “out of date,” but these are the foundations 
and the only ones that can eventually weather the storm. 


{A civilization with spiritual content can outlast social 
chaos. Any order that rejects God builds its palaces on the 
sands. Risk: 


*Edna St. Vincent Millay, Figs from Thistles, Collected Lyrics, 
p- 127. Harpers, 1943. 


“Crack o’ Doom” or “Peep o’ Day”? 


BY 


THE EDITOR 


\ ree sIDE of the above proposition we 
choose as the basis of present-day prophecy will depend somewhat 
on the temperament allowed expression. To the present writer it came 
with new force while reading in the fourth volume of Toynbee’s 
A Study of History his account of the disintegration of civilizations 
through losing command of the environment. A further emphasis 
was given by the perusal of Robinson Jeffers’ soul-searching descrip- 
tion of modern depravity in The Double Axe. A climax came in the 
shape of a letter from a friend and former student requesting a list of 
present-day moral and spiritual leaders among the scholars of Europe. 
Such a demand was disconcerting for, as in the Scottish defeat la- 
mented in the “Flowers of the Forest,” the surges of war, of social 
agony, persecution, starvation, exile, and concentration camp have 
swept over Europe in a tidal wave that has all but borne away the last 
vestiges of spiritual confidence. Such voices as those of Bergson, and 
Berdyaev, and Driesch, and Lecomte du Noiiy have been lost in the 
silences and almost the only expressions of faith are raised around a 
despairing outlook which looks backward toward totalitarianism and 
authority in religion with no power of forward leadership. This sur- 
viving movement centers upon the Kierkegaardian concept of an 
angry God which is the potent ally of pessimism and, at the same 
time, a negation of the Gospel of Christ which it professes to inter- 
pret. Between this view and the open atheism of Sartre there is closer 
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affiliation than appears on the surface. This is illustrated in Kierke- 
gaard’s description of the Abraham-Isaac episode, the salient truth of 
which is not only missed but reversed by the assumption that Jahweh 
commanded the sacrifice of Isaac, whereas it was the event by which 
Abraham was taught to repudiate human sacrifice as out of keeping 
with the Divine Character. Such is the perversion that stalks the foot- 
steps of literalism. 

One can only wonder as he reads Jeffers’ Double Axe how much 
of the life of the world goes forward on the basis of the characters he 
portrays. A casual reading would indicate a state of sexual perversion 
so general in society that its weaker members attempt to justify any 
immorality or inhumanity they see fit to practice. There are, it is 
true, signs that such acts are frequent if we depend upon the weari- 
some horrors of the sensational press, and forget that the rank and 
file of the people everywhere in the world have the same dislike for 
the indecencies as we ourselves but do not get into the “news.” In 
fact, the redeeming feature of Jeffers’ work is that he writes from the 
agony of a sensitive soul and with the same spirit with which Euripi- 
des rebuked the wickedness of ancient Mycenae, or the prophet 
Amos declared the doom of Israel under Ahab. 

Indeed, the present moment, “the lull in the storm” between wars 
past, possible, or potential, is a fitting one in which to question our- 
selves as we view the present world, a “house left empty, swept and 
garnished,” while the late occupant seeks seven other devils worse 
than himself to form the new household. 


THE FoUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY 


The structure of society, like that of any building, can abide only 
as the foundations offer the permanence which rests in integrity. 
Under such conditions, no casual thinking, no going with the crowd, 
no following of fashion, no atom bomb, can in itself provide salva- 
tion. We must get below party cries, beyond the jitters induced by 
fear, violence, and prevarication to the bedrock of righteousness. We 
can build nothing substantial on prejudice, special privilege, or per- 
sonal comfort, or any other desideratum enforced by ferocity, fear, 
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and falsehood. “Two chickens in every pot” is a laudable ambition 
or even essential, but it cannot be the test of a permanent civilization. 

Though we have survived the most terrible war known to human 
history and have seen those who proposed on these principles to build 
a society which would “last a thousand years” as Hitler was reported, 
we have witnessed the collapse of two such experiments in a single 
generation. With every advantage of scientific preparation, surprise, 
and generalship, the structure could not last out a decade. Yet the 
present world, succeeding to the inheritance of fear and violence 
whose overthrow was consummated at the cost of millions of lives, 
and with the gruesome spectacle before their very eyes, is trusting to 
win out where others met catastrophe. 

The adoption of the principles of the worst world aggressors by 
the very people who had repudiated them in a sea of blood was called 
to attention in an issue of this Journal in its first volume, Number 
Three, in 1920, under the title “Lingering Prussian Ghosts.” That 
article applies with increased cogency to the present situation be- 
cause it has now been verified in historic events and may be con- 
firmed again. A behavioristic psychology has convinced many that 
fear is a leading motive for submission to control, but for those who 
have in the past leaned heavily upon this staff, its shaft has pierced 
their own hands. 

What begins in fear must, of course, be backed up by action, 
which means violence, if not in a day or year, eventually. The hu- 
man spirit will not always cower before its fears. In such conduct 
there comes a limit when the demands of life and freedom out-match 
fear. Only the free life is tolerable, because death itself 1s preferable 
to slavery. Police power may for a time prevent the exercise of free- 
dom to enforce an involuntary servitude, but the only permanent 
obedience resides within the human will. There is never anywhere 
sufficient external power to enslave a people forever against their 
consent. 

Such a situation can be bolstered only by a resort to falsehood. A 
venal press, a one party government, misrepresentation of rival so- 
cieties, can but temporarily stifle the demand for liberty. The most 
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usual and yet inadequate defense of a corrupt society is to keep the 
common man in ignorance, but eventually the truth will out. No just 
society need fear the white light of intelligence. The motive to con- 
trol information, to stifle opinion, to prevent discussion, is the evi- 
dence of a disbelief in the power of righteousness, or the existence of 
a betrayal of the common welfare for personal advantage. In the long 
run, the waves of falsehood will rush back in a tidal wave of disaster 
to overcome the house of lies. No social foundations can stand which 
do not incorporate truth, justice, and righteousness. 


DISINTEGRATION, DissYMMETRY, AND LIFE 


We shall not get at the real problem today unless we learn to dis- 
criminate between disintegration and those changes which must ever 
attend the living organism. The longing of the human soul for per- 
manence, for quietude, spiritual inertia which withdraws from the 
effort to find new solutions, the growing pains essential to intellectual 
and spiritual life have caused the vested interests, social, political, or 
religious to oppose change. The tendency is simply illustrated in the 
frustrated mother whose longing for a daughter eventuates in a nour- 
ishing of her son’s curls until he becomes the laughingstock of the 
school. Not all change is the sign of disintegration leading to destruc- 
tion, yet few mistakes are more commonly made. The progress of 
Western Civilization, like the inception of life itself, is dependent 
upon a certain imbalance, a dissymmetry of structure which makes 
advance possible. It is the é/an vital which spurs the growth of the 
child from cell to manhood, which moves in all living things, in tree 
and flower, furnishes the power of fermentation to change the mole- 
cule to a living cell, and bursts the bands that would contain it in the 
atom bomb. This disintegration with a purpose, which makes possible 
a larger life is not to be confused with the disintegration whose only 
end is quiescence, chaos, and death. This dissymmetry is the Divine 
Presence “breathing on the waters,” and in nature is discoverable by 
reference to a hidden purpose, an end in view, and the appropriate- 
ness of that end to righteousness. Not that the end justifies any means; 
a righteous end is possible only to righteous means. The forces of life 
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must be looked upon as spiritual, and it is necessary in every action or 
proposed change in world conditions to consider the spiritual char- 
acter involved. So important is this element that without it no per- 
manent structures of society, government or religion can be reared. 
The ethical content is the cement that holds society together and jus- 
tifies its institutions. Any society, therefore, that builds without God 
or godliness can build only an ephemeral structure, doomed to fall 
and to bury its builders in a common destruction. The reign of “the 
Goddess of Reason” was of short duration and quenched in blood. 
The great Italian Empire erected on the machine-gunning of spear- 
armed Africans can only foreshadow a Dictator, dead and hung by 
his heels like a bullock in the market place. Mocking God is un- 
healthy business, yet the punishment is not from God but the gift of 
the harvest which evil matures and inflicts upon its devotees. 

The spiritual element, then, becomes paramount in a world whose 
deep-seated principle is change, and wherein change can be directed 
by purposes residing in personalities human or Divine. Unless God 
build the house, they labor in vain who build it. That is a divine un- 
rest which moves a dissymmetrical cell into life, and disquiets the soul 
of man until he realizes the highest possible functioning of his being. 
Only out of a disquietude which can sate itself through the quality 
of its purposes can man arrive at genuine peace: peace in the midst of 
change, rest in the midst of turmoil. Both rest and action must spring 
from a common source; unity with the will of God. This is man’s 
supreme achievement. 


Tue Spirit 1s LIFE 


Here we happen on the supreme problem of the present age, the 
directing of change into channels of progress, growth, and life. Per- 
manence, continuity, is something that has meaning only to intelli- 
gent personality. We have falsely considered matter to be the most 
enduring thing. Modern physics has disclosed constant fluctuation as 
its most salient quality. The mountains depart and are buried in the 
depths of the sea, the identical particles that form them maintain their 
real substance only by continuous activity and are the prey of con- 
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stant and untiring rearrangement. Only that survives which can link 
its past with its present and future to create meaning, and only crea- 
tive personality can do this. “God and thyself stand sure.” The only 
future we can really prepare is a spiritual one, and if it is to last, it 
must be in strictest accord with the ethical demands of the human 
soul. Political organizations which hope by force of arms, violent 
constraint, the arousing of physical fear, or lying propaganda, to 
build themselves into power can but deepen their own destruction. 
The forces of life array themselves against them and their end is 
death. Evil is forever cataclysmic in event. There are no exceptions, 
for the supreme calamity is the loss of the soul. That is death in the 
strictest meaning of the universe. A prosperity which temporarily 
prevails through greed, avarice, and lies, bears the kiss of death both 
for men and for nations. 

Life, again, is of the spirit. Having power to gather into itself past, 
present, and future, it can escape the bondage of time, the watchcries 
of fashion, limited objectives, the disillusionment of short-sighted 
schemes, temporary and unsatisfying palliatives. The nations need a 
new birth of righteousness, a new regard for integrity, the will to 
stand by obligations at physical loss. Our present unrest and wars are, 
as Toynbee has said, the outward and visible sign of an inner break- 
down. For thirty years we have been paying the fearful price of 
repudiated promises symbolized in the infamous statement that a sol- 
emn treaty sworn before God, “is only a scrap of paper.” In spite of 
the lesson, we have yet to learn the sad fact that without international 
honesty no Maginot Line, Invincible Armada, or goose-stepping 
army can hold. Again we shall lose out if our supreme trust is in the 
possession of an atomic bomb. But, someone will say: “In the fearful 
presence of those who have no integrity, how can integrity win?” 
This Mephistophelean question always appears. It would be as fool- 
ish to be unprepared for eventualities as it is to put all your trust in 
“reeking tube and iron shard.” How then can we begin? Does it seem 
utterly foolish to suggest that we begin by being honest, by keeping 
our word though we perish for it? If we had that principle in mind 
we should be more careful not to make foolish and unwise promises. 
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There should be honest recognition of motives we hope to conceal 
under pretense of human betterment; motives of political power, 
special advantage, grafting on public funds, vilification of men of op- 
posing opinion for special advantage, protection of racketeers whose 
assistance we crave. To keep in line with the life of the universe, we 
must be true to the highest functionings of the human spirit. This is 
the way of life, not only for individuals but for nations and the 
world at large. All else leads to chaos and death. 

The alternative is becoming so clear that millions of people are 
coming to see that we have only a choice between the utter darkness 
of societal collapse and the dawn of a new age, between “Crack 0’ 
Doom” and “Peep o’ Day.” In view of all present considerations and 
in the light of our best knowledge, the only assurance of the survival 
of civilization is that it shall become a living civilization. But the life 
of the world, all life, is related to the Divine Spirit and without it, it 
dies. The alternative to destruction is to turn to and to cultivate that 
Spirit. To most people this appears an impossible procedure in the face 
of prevailing and widespread evil. Yet the case is not so impossible as 
it appears and there are signs of hope. One of these is the passing of 
materialism from the minds of the most advanced scientists which 
will become a prevailing mood. Already it is calling into being a new 
emphasis in philosophy in keeping with the latest discoveries. Those 
who have built their philosophy upon the mandates of a science now 
dead are already showing embarrassment by shouting the old agnosti- 
cisms in a higher key, but their faces are red. A broader interpreta- 
tion of religion is on the way, a change from theological to ethical 
tests for the reality of religion. The terrible lessons taught by at- 
tempts at social regimentation by force have already been written in 
seas of blood disclosing the impossibility of compelling opinions, les- 
sons not yet understood by many but which are in process of be- 
coming clear. Through their very excesses in triumph, dictatorial 
militarism in church and state is writing its final chapter. In spite of 
efforts at resuscitation, the untenability of extreme orthodoxies of 
every kind is becoming apparent. The necessity of living in love and 
charity with our neighbors is now clearer than ever before in history. 
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We can see that the old intolerances of belief, religious, social, or po- 
litical must die if there is to be that cooperation between men and 
peoples that can prevent the collapse of the social order. There is al- 
ready a new tolerance apparent in religion in spite of evidences to the 
contrary. There are movements among the common people that do 
not register with their leaders until they have become irresistible. 
Leaders fight to retain institutions, forms, and confessions that insure 
personal interests. This process of change does not appear in official 
announcements but is most surely indicated by the repeated assur- 
ances that “there has been no change.” 

From science through politics to religion there is a new attitude 
toward man himself, a recognition of the importance of personality 
even to scientific knowledge. Man is now seen to hold a unique place 
in the natural order. There is a growing conception of his inherent 
sanctity and of the inviolability of the human soul which is the heart 
of democracy as it is also of religion. Finally, there is the world-wide 
growth of Personalism in many forms and different expressions 
among men of all creeds and races rising up to emphasize the values 
of the spirit. “Crack 0’ Doom” may seem the prevailing mood but 
“Peep o’ Day” lingers momentarily at the horizon. The world, it is 
true, now balances between destruction and the renewal of the Spirit 
but the forces of the Spirit are abounding in life and the power of 
life with the dynamic of a living universe which is of God and will 
triumph over the forces of chaos and death. Today presents possi- 
bilities of spiritual communication and world understanding never 
before present in human history. Times are ripe for new revelations. 
“The mountains are full of the horses and chariots of God.” It could 
be daybreak everywhere. 


Two Poems 


By Jenny Linp Porter 


ATOMIC AGE 1950 


His creed sat heavy on him, and his life 

Had moled itself and burrowed underground; 

The sea, his mother, and the wind, his wife, 

Were now estranged, but by, and of the round, 

Full circle God ordained for us he knew 

A petty fragment, or a broken arc; 

There in the earth the Lilliputian grew 

Dwarfing in mind and spirit, wedded dark, 

Veins shrunk, limbs cramped, eyes filmed— 
cracked nature gave 

Much like a vessel, weary of its trust, 

Spilling the water that would cool and lave 

The whole world’s temples, in the static dust. 

Man calls himself a mummy, decks his bier, 

Embalmed with hatred and entombed with fear. 


ATOMIC AGE A.D. 2000 


A diet of ashes chokes and burns. 


Where are the sweet figs, bald earth, the 
long grass? 


We have not anything to do but pass 

Here as Gehenna in her orbit turns, 

And look, and wonder that the pale, red glow 
They thought would singe all heaven faded dark, 
Grew small, ashamed, then snuffed its evil spark. 
Blue shadows creep, and frozen people go, 
Circling the wintry planet—arid, still, 

With aching fingers touching ancient scars 

The atom seared; and grieving after stars, 
Legions of feet glide over glacial hill, 

Blinded and faint, with icy splinters cut, 

Fists shattered on the door our kindred shut. 


William James 
and Modern Value Problems 


BY 


JOHN K. McCREARY 


Se THE DEATH of William James in 1910 
men have quoted him probably more than any other American of his 
generation. The light of his thought still shines on human problems 
in no matter what obscure corner these are found. His versatile teach- 
ing career at Harvard led him all the way from medicine and psy- 
chology to philosophy and religion. 

Towards the close of his life there was the outworking of a per- 
sonal dilemma which had existed from his early years. This means 
that he was attracted to two different kinds of value whose claims 
seemed at variance with each other. As J. S. Bixler has pointed out,* 
when James’s powers were strong he magnified human achievement, 
but when he felt the need of support and of assurance he looked to 
some trans-human view of reality to bring him comfort. It is in this 
duality of equally significant values that we undoubtedly find the key 
to the contradictions in his teaching which have been noted by G. W. 
Allport.’ In agreement with the emphasis on man’s abilities, James of- 
fered a doctrine which he designated pluralism, and, consonant with 
the recognition of human frailty, he found respect for an absolutistic 
and monistic view of the cosmos. By pluralism James meant that the 
world is really imperfectly unified still and that what man holds valu- 


1Religion in the Philosophy of William James, esp. ch. 1; Marshall Jones Co., Boston, 
1926. This book, in its viewpoint and exposition, first opened for the present writer the 
door of understanding to James's many sided and apparently diverse teaching. 


*“The Productive Paradoxes of William James,” Psychological Review, Vol. 50, 1943. 
126 
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able is not guaranteed safety but calls for the joint effort of man and 
God to secure it. By absolutism James meant the “totalistic” inter- 
pretation of reality which takes as its major premise the view of the 
complete unity of all things, a view which guarantees beforehand and 
deductively that everything works together with everything else for 
good. 

Now James’s dilemma is one which consciously (though often 
unconsciously) exists in multitudes of lives today. In his case he ap- 
pears to have decided for an aggressive attitude towards life; and this 
implied, James believed, an acceptance of the corollary doctrine of 
pluralism. Genuine achievement and religious intimacy were con- 
sonant with the pluralistic view of reality as they were not with the 
doctrine of absolutism. James conceived God as part of a pluralistic 
world and, as such, a necessarily restricted individual. He is finite and 
has purposes, and is in some sense subject to an environment; these 
characteristics of God, along with others, indicate that his problems 
are like our problems. It is from such a God that James expects real 
comfort and genuine “saving experiences.” The God of absolutism, 
on the contrary, was for James a dapper, white-chokered, concep- 
tion, not suited to the realities of existence.* Whatever the God of 
heaven and earth may be he certainly can be no gentleman, if abso- 
lutism is true; for his honor is demanded not alone among angels and 
archangels but in the dust and trials which generate human tears. 
Whether it is necessary for us today to reach the kind of solution to 
this dilemma that James reached is doubtful. A naturalistic monism 
which takes account not only of a principle of integration at work 
for good on a cosmic scale but also of forces essentially disintegrative 
is a possible alternative view. But the idea that man must work with 
God to gain and preserve values is an idea our generation does not see 
as clearly as James saw it. It leads us to a keypoint in his thought. 


Tue Doctrine or MELIORISM 


The term meliorism meant simply for James that human and 
divine activity cooperate wherever value appears. This means es- 


3J.S. Bixler, op. cit., p. 30. 
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sentially what James’s contemporary, John Dewey, described as the 
relation between the actual and the ideal. (Some have argued that 
James’s God is objective, a view which is at best doubtful.) Dr. Otto 
has described the divine or ideal as the numinous, meaning by the lat- 
ter term the realm of value possibility. Not concerned about its des- 
ignation but about its workability, James practically utilized the idea 
of God as indicating a realm of other and greater possibility than we 
know. He thinks that the universe might conceivably be a collection 
of godlike selves and frankly calls this a “polytheistic” view or “piece- 
meal supernaturalism.”* But the important point for James he states 
thus: 


If the ‘‘melioristic” universe were really here, it would re- 
quire the active good-will of all of us, in the way of belief 
as well as of our other activities, to bring it to a prosperous 
issue. The melioristic universe is conceived after a social 
analogy as a pluralism of independent powers.” 


This leads us to some notice of James’s recognition of the unique, 
individual personality. 


PLURALISTIC INDIVIDUALISM 


James had decided against absolutism for several reasons, among 
them the fact that it appeared to sacrifice individuality which James 
held sacred and unique. In modern times the European scene and 
other world areas have reflected the power of absolutistic thinking. 
Psychological analysis reveals it to be autistic, bigoted, and indeed 
paranoid.® It provides all types of excuses for discrimination and 
tyranny. Essentially it is a rationalized projection of individual or 
group frustration, as in Hitler’s Germany. It is a type of thinking 
which conflicts with the rights of the individual. Now James not 
only championed these rights but always wanted to avoid standardi- 
zation. “Surely the individual,” he comments, “the person in the 


‘J. S. Bixler, op. cit., p. 55. 
®Some Problems in Philosophy, p. 228. 


6G. W. Allport and B. M. Kramer, “Roots of Prejudice,” Jewish Affairs, Vol. I, No. 135 
Dec., 1946; and G. W. Allport, “The Bigot in Our Midst,” The Commonweal, 1944. 
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singular number, is the more fundamental phenomenon, and the so- 
cial institution, of whatever grade, is but secondary and ministerial.” 
According to Bixler,® James delighted to quote the remark of his car- 
penter friend: “There is very little difference between one man and 
another, but what there is is very important.” Like Carlyle, he 
stressed the individual rather than the group, and was convinced that 
absolutistic principles were inadequate to the human situation be- 
cause “‘the facts and worths of life need many cognizers to take them 
in”—indeed, “it takes the whole of us to spell the meaning out 
completely.” 


Democratic tolerance was a further corollary of James’s pluralism. 


Tue MEANING oF DEMOCRACY 


While James was a sturdy and proud defender of his own nation 
he was keenly interested in people of “alien” culture with a tradition 
peculiar to themselves; he asserted that they too had “insides of their 
own.” He did not believe that any single nation or race held a corner 
on truth. The vision of all men could be truth-revealing. And for 
once at least he found himself in thorough agreement with Kant, the 
great German philosopher who has stated the principles of democ- 
racy as well as any other thinker,” in the respect that one should treat 
“every human being as an end withal, and never as a means.” In the 
Ingersol Lecture on Immortality, James expressed to his audience the 
view that the wishes and hopes of the Chinese and Hottentots are as 
much to be respected as those of Bostonians."’ And he even regards 
the mystic’s vision as having authority at least for the mystic and to 
that degree defensible.” 

Moreover, James is of the opinion that not alone truth, but values 
in ethics, aesthetics, religion, and politics, grow up within free indi- 
vidual and national experience. The values which we know are those 


7Memories and Studies, p. 102; quoted by Allport, Psychological Review, Vol. 50, 1943, 
p- Iil. 

8Op. cit., p. 56. 

9See A. D. Lindsay’s Kant. 

10Cf, Bixler, op. cit., p. 56. 

11James, The Varieties of Religious Experience. 
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being achieved by individual, striving human beings cooperatively 
working together. Thus, while recognizing individuality, he empha- 
sized the role of “teamwork,” by which an apparently hopeless cause 
may be won. However, James never moves far from the individual. 
In his essay on “What Makes a Life Significant,” he remarks: 


The solid meaning of life is always the same eternal thing,— 
the marriage, namely, of some unhabitual ideal, however 
special, with some fidelity, courage and endurance; with 
some man’s or woman’s pains.”* 


Like Dewey in modern times, James avoided absolutistic procedures 
in order to investigate specific values and the precise conditions under 
which they are generated. 

The melioristic, individualistic, democratic pluralism of James 
was not a color-blind neutrality. Recognizing that this is a world of 
evils as well as of goods, pluralism takes sides; it justifies itself in a 
very concrete manner by being concerned with things which make 
a difference in human living. Yet it is not always easy to understand 
what James precisely means by pluralism. Bixler points up this prob- 
lem by reference to the varying contexts in which the term “plural- 
ism” is used. Sometimes James speaks of the worth of pluralism in 
terms of its consistency with appearance; sometimes in terms of its 
agreement with “the moral and dramatic expressiveness of life” 
wherein pluralism finds “real possibilities, real indeterminations, real 
beginnings, real ends, real evil, real crises, catastrophes, and escapes, 
a real God, and a real moral life.”** It is certainly the case that in con- 
nection with value problems pluralism took on life and vividness for 
James; for this doctrine enabled him to believe that two facts stand 
secure in the universe: (1) that individual human beings are unique 
and irreducible entities, and (2) that men hold individual values 
which have some common features requiring cooperative effort for 
their preservation. As we shall see, the doctrine is to be interpreted 
best in light of James’s conception of “novelty” in human nature and 


12Quoted by Bixler, op. cit., Pp: 57- 
18The Will to Believe, p. ix. 
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human decisions. Intimacy is coupled with sociality. The strange for- 
eignness of nature is redeemed when individuals with common in- 
terests strive together to make moral and religious values possible 
(and actual). And only in a democracy could James see men and 
God individually and cooperatively achieving “freedom of religion.” 
This brings us to the place of human will and purpose with their 
implications for liberty and freedom, in James’s thought. 


HuMAN FREEDOM 


When James thought of such psychological facts as a voluntary 
movement, or a voluntary act of attention, he felt convinced of the 
reality of freedom. From this psychological base he was led to the 
larger value problems. He considers the question of the possibility of 
volitional attention the fundamental point in all philosophy, “the 
very hinge on which our picture of the world shall swing from ma- 
terialism, fatalism . . . toward spiritualism, freedom,—or else the other 
way.” As noted above, the pluralism of James cannot be appreci- 
ated except in terms of free will. He argues strongly for what Lloyd 
Morgan calls the “emergence of novelty” and what Whitehead rec- 
ognizes as “creative advance.” Because free will is simply a phrase 
which recognizes novelty, James acknowledges a pluralistic world 
in which nothing is predetermined but wherein there exist many 
possibilities. 

Obviously, the above elaborated doctrine of meliorism stands in 
close relation with the concept of human freedom. Men are able to 
cooperate with each other and with God in building a better world. 
“Persons,” James says, “in whom knowledge of the world’s past has 
bred pessimism . . . may naturally welcome free will as a melioristic 
doctrine. It holds up improvement as at least possible . . . free will is 
thus a general cosmological theory of promise.”’” How James viewed 
God is to be understood quite concretely. He was an ardent believer 
in the worth of the individual human life and in the doctrine of hu- 
man freedom; God is conceived as man’s divine helper, but as one 


14Quoted by Bixler, op. cit., p. 67. 
15] bid., p. 68. 
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with whom he may be co-worker, and so true is this last statement 
that “God himself may draw vital strength and increase of very being 
from our fidelity.”"’ Thus God is brought into the closest relation 
with human intentions and endeavors. While, as noted above, James 
is not clear as to his own position on the objectivity of God, he con- 
stantly argued in his great book on religion, The Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience, that the activity observed in religious experiences 
may presuppose some objective agency. The generous empirical in- 
terpretation of James does not forbid the direct presence of some sort 
of deity; in fact he is prepared to allow for this in accounting for 
mystical experiences, 

The yearnings and hopes of men, their willing and purposing, in 
joint effort with God, led James on to the conviction that pluralism 
is insufficient in itself, requiring belief in immortality for its comple- 
tion. He found no assurance of this doctrine in terms of “pure rea- 
son.” The empiricism of James is one which takes its stand on the 
yearnings of the human heart; he not only believed in the uniqueness 
and supreme worth of human beings as persons in this world, but held 
as an “‘over-belief” the possible continuity of the individual with 
larger cosmic relations. His supreme interest was that men should 
have life and have it abundantly. In so far as he argues the matter at 
all, James opposes the view which makes thought a function of the 
brain and no more. His discussion of immortality leads him to see 
consciousness as a function of the brain in two senses: either as pro- 
duced by the brain or as pre-existing and receiving from the brain 
merely its form. Attention has been called to his tendency to fall back 
on his metaphors, at this point, viz., those of ““mother-sea” and “res- 
ervoir.” He, like all thinkers confronted by the problem of human 
destiny, can do no more than present an “over-belief’—in his case a 
belief in a continuum of cosmic consciousness. (It may be noted here 
that the thought of S. Alexander in Space, Time, and Deity and of 
A. N. Whitehead in Process and Reality and Religion in the Making 


16Cf. D. R. Major, An Introduction to Philosophy, p: 185, The Odyssey Press, New 
York, 1933. 
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is very much in agreement with James’s position.)** Finding this 
question a “living, forced, and momentous” one, James seems to have 
reached a satisfactory adjustment to what he had spoken of as “the 
larger relations of life.” We are told that during his last hours he re- 
marked: ‘Death has come to seem a very trifling incident.” 


PuTTING OuRSELVES INTO LIFE 


It is clear from the foregoing that James views life as highly 
meaningful. Because of genuine freedom there is a place in the world 
for chance, novelty, and things undetermined. ““New men and wom- 
en,” he tells us, 


books, accidents, events, inventions, enterprises burst un- 
ceasingly upon the world. It is vain to resolve these into 
ancient elements, or to say that they belong to ancient 
kinds, so long as no one of them in its full individuality ever 
was here before or will ever come again.” 


Thus, the dilemma which confronted James, was at least partially 
resolved by his recognition of the will (or right) to believe in the 
possibilities for man in a world whose essential nature was tychistic 
(or free). Therefore, active and aggressive interests are in order. We 
see, then, a progression of thought in James from his doctrine of the 
intentional or purposive character of human activity (set forth in 
The Principles of Psychology) to his later pragmatic theory of the 
nature of truth and value (offered in Pragmatism and in The Mean- 
ing of Truth). This sweep of thought does not stop until a view of 
the universe is taken which includes immortality (of some sort) and 
reverence for the mystical experiences of the human individual. 

As one comes to the end of James’s great classic, The Varieties of 
Religious Experience, the impression is gained that James’s chief 
value for today would be that we must make life worth living by put- 
ting ourselves into it. “We and God have business with each other 


17See my article “The Religious Philosophy of Samuel Alexander,” The Journal of Re- 
ligion, April, 1947, Chicago Univ. Press. 

18Quoted by Bixler, op. cit., p. 165. 

19Some Problems in Philosophy, p. 151f. 
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and in opening ourselves to his influence our deepest destiny is ful- 
filled.”*’ This conclusion, not necessarily a wish-fulfilment, but 
drawn from personal documents rich in the expression of religious 
experience, is James’s antidote for pessimism. He makes his statement 
in the spirit of Carlyle, whom James quotes: “Leave off your general 
emotional tomfoolery, and get to work like men.” James, as a psy- 
chologist, recognizes that it is not enough for men to entertain ab- 
stract ideas; they must get their beliefs into their nerves and muscles. 
Hence, practice or conduct is fundamental to a good life. In the will 
to believe in God and in man, we must act. No matter how we feel; 
if we are only faithful in the outward act and refuse to do wrong, the 
world will in so far be safe, and we quite free of our debt towards it.” 

The intense humanness in James’s philosophy has given it wide 
influence over the thought of the people of this century, whether it 
be the thought of the common man or of the academic mind. He ex- 
presses the variety of moods of which men are capable—whether of 
those like himself who are impressed with the flush of strength, or of 
those who gropingly turn to a higher Power to help them—with a 
sensitive, sympathetic, revealing, insight. “In the spirit of William 
James” most of the value problems of our times could be solved. 

One can only hope that the understanding of the individual 
which James possessed and the grasp of social relations which he ad- 
mired in the thought of his colleague Josiah Royce, may be com- 
bined in the efforts of our generation for a better life in a world that 
is imperfectly unified still. Over twenty years ago J. S. Bixler pre- 
dicted that “the religion of the immediate future will be an imagina- 
tive realism.””** The challenge of the present is that the value prob- 
lems of individuals and nations be viewed in this way, Le., fully 
recognizing the facts but envisioning possibilities of new experiments 
in living. 


20T he Varieties of Religious Experience, p- 516. 
*1Quoted by Bixler, op. cit., p. 80. 

22T he Will to Believe, p. 174. 

28Op. cit., p. 218. 


The Value of Perception 
in Hegel’s Aesthetics 


BY 


GUSTAV E. MUELLER 


dké VALUE QUALITIES in the perceptions them- 
selves determine also the value of perceptions in Hegel’s philosophical 
aesthetics. 

On the first and lowest level, perceptions are that which the senses 
show or refer to, which corresponds to the functions of seeing, hear- 
ing, smelling, tasting and feeling.’ Seeing sets at a distance that which 
is perceived, it depends on light and space, and is the basis of spatial- 
visual arts. Hearing depends on time and movement, grasps things in 
their vibration and passage, and is the basis for the time arts, particu- 
larly music. Smelling and tasting are both immediate and inseparable 
from the actual processes of decay and annihilation, and are, there- 
fore, the basis of no fine arts. Feeling senses the immediate resistance, 
heaviness, touch-qualities of whole bodies. The three lower senses 
support the arts of eye and ear indirectly, and also enter the poetic art 
of imagination indirectly. 

We interpret and instruct our perceptions. If we abstract from 
such interpretations, we are reduced to pure externality and impres- 
sionism. Perceptions then are meaningless sensations that happen. 
They are then neither expression of a life nor for a life. As such they 
are infinitely fugitive and many. They come and go without leaving 
traces and without arousing anticipations. They are relative to sen- 


1Hegel: Samtliche Werke, Fromann, X, pp. 399-402. These four paragraphs in the En- 
cyclopedia contain in condensation what is presupposed and scattered throughout the 
Aesthetics. 
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tient organism having them. The sensate world offers innumerable 
impressions to innumerable sentient beings. Psychologically this is a 
state of utter distraction and becomes a kind of insanity and dissolu- 
tion, if there is nothing else.’ Sensualism in art, therefore, is a frivolity. 
The best one can say of it is that it takes the place of evil better than 
evil itself.* It is the reason for the old suspicion against art that it is an 
effeminate luxury. Or that it is not much more than a magician’s trick 
or an amusing but servile entertainment. Perceptions as superficial 
sensations are vain servants of vanity.* 

But perceptions are not merely sensations of bodily surfaces. 
They are fused in perceived individual objects and they are fused in 
perceiving individual souls. But it is we who make this distinction. 
The perceiving soul does not distinguish between its own perceiving 
and that which is perceived. It lives literally in a con-fusion. It lives as 
one with its environment.°* 

The confused-confusing soul, then, endows its perceptions with 
the values which it loves and hates. Perceptions are portentous. They 
are vitally and passionately important. The perceptions themselves 
are lovely or hateful, noxious or beneficial, inviting or repulsive, 
reliable or suspicious, friendly or hostile, cheerful or gloomy, open or 
hidden, pleasant or painful, good or bad. Perceptions are functional." 

The organism itself is both the living unity as well as the per- 
ceived-perceiving appearance of all its functions. In acting and 
reacting to its own functional environment it becomes and shows its 
character. And although perceptions are alert and awake, to perceive 
is equivalent to being awake, yet there is no self-conscious clarity 
about what is going on in this process. This subconscious influence of 
portentous perceptions on the living individual Hegel calls mood 
(Stimmung) ." 

When we meet somebody we perceive, that is we interpret sub- 


2II, p. 81 ff. 
8X, p. 21. 
‘XII, p. 28. 
5X, p. 400. 
XII, p. 43. 
TAy p. 133. 
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consciously or intuitively the impression the other person makes on 
us. We correlate his total character with his bodily type, with his 
careful or careless appearance, with his agreeable or grating voice, we 
observe his age, sex and social standing, we are affected by his clear or 
squinting glance, by his finesse or coarseness, by his elegant or crude 
gestures, by his smile or by his tight lips. And if he represents a social 
environment from which we have much to hope or to fear, our 
intuitive sensitivity is increased tenfold. And our mood is affected 
accordingly. As we blush or pale, frown or smile, look attentive or 
bored, our organic expression resulting from our perceiving offers 
him, in turn, the same intuitive spectacle as he offered us. 

On this level all perceptions have mood-values. They are all 
symbols of the soul which manifests its life, character, and destiny 
through them. They are not mere sensuous surfaces, but the outer 
appearance of an inner function, becoming one and inseparable with 
this its own expression.* 

The difference between this living qualitative perception and 
pure sensation 1s that the one has unity while the other does not. Sen- 
sations meet surfaces which are or rather which seem indifferent to 
each other; they split up in externalities. They are dead. They enter 
art only in that they offer a physical substratum, requiring techniques 
for external forms. Sensations are blind, mute, deaf, and unfeeling. 
They are paradoxical abstractions from actual and real perceptions 
and their whole gamut of functional values and mood qualities. The 
organic soul functions as well as appears in them as their own unity, 
which resents and repels intrusion, which is and feels itself in all of its 
organs. Organized life in individuals and their continuous interacting 
web of environmental totalities is the idea as it exists, its existential 
side. It is the stuff or material of art, it is not art itself. 

But it is for this kind of aisthesis that nature is aesthetic. The sun 
and the stars, the ocean and the mountains, landscapes and animals are 
not beautiful for themselves, they appear as beautiful if and when 
they are perceived. We interpret landscapes in these intuitive percep- 
tions as we do our neighbors and ourselves. They have mood values, 


8XII, p. 43. 
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they are expressive of living values which we see in them. If we think 
the same natural-perceived objects from the point of view of scien- 
tific laws and statistical averages, we have become indifferent to their 
appearance and treat them as mere cases or illustrations of some gen- 
eral statement about them. 

The beauty of nature is accidental to her, just as it is accidental 
that she is perceived and who does the perceiving.® But the main 
reason why the natural perception of life is not art is its practical 
servitude to appetites.”’ Perception is not a passive mirror, but a form 
of fighting. All perceptions select that which is of vital importance in 
the struggle of existence. It is tied up with appetites. The appetite, 
which term covers all kinds and degrees of desires and wishes, devours 
and assimilates the alien other to itself. This is magic.** Eating, for 
example, is a magical action, in which another life is destroyed in its 
own form, and what remains serves to maintain my life. Animals and 
men alike participate in these Eleusinian mysteries revealing the abso- 
lute finitude and transitoriness of perceptions. Arts that are domi- 
nated by this practical appetite are therefore menial, unfree, depend- 
ent, minor arts. 

A skeptical melancholy hovers over the world of perceptual cer- 
tainties. Skeptical thought merely formulates this dialectic of sense 
certainties.” Reality as it is perceived is not certain, it is a process of 
mutual and restless annihilation. Every meal refutes the dogmatism 
which tries to stabilize the world of perception and of appetite. Life 
appears to perception as it appears, this is the certainty of perception. 
But it is not its truth. Its truth is negative. Life is not identical with its 
perceptual appearance. This is the problematic truth of appearance, 
the certainty of its uncertainty, the finality of its unfinality. Percep- 
tion shares with abstract sensation that it is singular, confined to 
actual moments, fugitive, relative to the selective perceiver, mortal. 
It is being for others, not being for itself. 

With this reflection we have reached the level of essence 


°XT, p. 185 f. 

10]T, p. 82; XI, p. 64. 

11X, pp. 161-162. 

12], pp. 229, 249; II, p. 162; VII, p. 39. 
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(Wesen). The soul distinguished the ever fluctuating totality of its 
own confused state of feelings and perceptions from itself. This dis- 
tinction does not lead to any new other, other kinds of perceptions, 
They remain what they are. And they also remain the immediate and 
natural organism of the soul, which nevertheless distinguishes it from 
itself. Man is both what he distinguished from himself and what en- 
ables him to make that distinction. I distinguish my past and present 
perceptions and my own appearance to others from myself, but I also 
remain responsible and one with what was my being. The soul is this 
dialectical unity of its identity and its difference, its own oneness and 
its own manifold.”* 

Perceptions do not change or lose their own values on this level of 
Wesen. But their value changes because they now begin to occupy a 
different systematic place. Art is possible now. The essence of the 
soul becomes visible in the form of unity and perfection, to which 
perceptions are summoned to contribute. “Life, presented as psycho- 
physical essence (Wesem) and liberated from the conditions and 
limitations of accidental existence, is beautiful.’ 


To see and to hear a being and self-conscious Wesen is the 
perfection of its concept, through this perfection Essence is 
presently there while remaining essence. The immediate 
sensuous consciousness, the lowest level is consequently at 
the same time the highest, the surface becomes the revela- 
tion of depth.” 


Or, as Hegel also puts it, over the dreaming revelry of the god, 
Dionysius, rises the sun of Apollo, the clarity of Homeric art. 

In art, perceptions become essential. They cease to be singular, 
contingent, haphazard. They are universal or typical, they stand for 
innumerable instances, they are necessary in that their function is 
demanded to the understanding of the whole, and they are transpar- 
ent, in that the meaning of the whole is made clear through them. The 
life of the essential soul is mirrored in its own creation.” 


13XII, p. 58. 14]IT, p. 105. 
15], p. 542. 16]]I, p. 203. 
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We have said that natural beauty is not beautiful for itself, a sun- 
set does not admire its own colors. We have also said that perception 
is symbolic in that life is interpreted in its appearance. Essential per- 
ception, as it exists in the work of art, is now, thirdly, as universal and 
impersonal as aesthetic nature, and as symbolic as perception of life. 

Perceptions here are liberated from the portentous significance of 
practical activity and reactivity, because in the work of art they serve 
merely to express the unity of the living soul in its appearance, known 
to be mere appearance or illusion; and so they invite all to participate 
in this their symbolic existence. Perceptions reach their highest level 
and their truest functions by serving thus as medium of a universal 
intersubjective participation in the unity of life, which is the same 
self-identity in all Wesen. The work of art is both the singularity of 
an immediate perception and a symbolic unity of a whole of life con- 
densed in its appearance. Its language is communication itself, 


the fluidity or universally shared unity of the many selves 

. the inwardness of a hymn at the same time exists sensu- 
ously. It retains the uniqueness of my self-consciousness but 
this uniqueness is, as heard, at the same time a universal life 

. the spiritual stream is known to the many participants 
hel celebrants as the same activity of all and as simple being. 
The spirit has as this universal self-consciousness of all, both 
being in itself as well as being for others.” 


Art can unite all because perceptions in it are symbols of unity in 
appearance. Those, therefore, who seek private emotions or excite- 
ments in it miss its message and had better take to narcotics. 

We have distinguished three levels of values in perceptions, and 
we have evaluated them accordingly. The first and lowest level is that 
of immediate sensation, a dead mask hiding a living face.** The 
second level is the qualitative perception of life, here the mask be- 
comes one with the face. ‘The third level is the symbolic transparency 
of perceptions, the mask becomes the tragic and comic mask of the 
stage, mediating a unified and perfect whole of a seeming life. 


17]T, p. 542. 
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A last and final step remains to be taken. Philosophical clarity 
concerning the value of perceptions is not perceptual, but logical. 
Perception on all its levels is non-logical. But it is logic which makes 
that distinction. Logic comprehends the opposite of itself as an 
opposite and thereby justifies the non-logical value of art logically.” 
Dialectic, in contrast also to the method of positive sciences for 
which perceptions are routine data to be constructed on various levels 
of abstraction, makes room for the various values and hierarchies of 
values, for which object-sciences have no organs. Dialectic is the 
logical self-limitation of reason. Such self-limitations work both 
ways, however. It also means the limitation of the aesthetic realm of 
reality.” Aesthetics, as dialectical, links the aesthetic dimension of 
reality with other dimensions. And it is always wise that we should 
recognize our strength and our value in our limitations. 


19X TI, p. 34. 
20X11, pp. 30-32. 


SPRING’S MESSAGE: 
A TWELFTH-CENTURY CONCEPT* 


By Witi1aM Darsy TEMPLEMAN 


I 


I live not as a savage thing: 

Restraint comes, by the grace of spring. 
Now the temper of my mind 

From Nature’s elements takes its kind: 
With Nature fresh, yes, Nature glorious 
My soul’s in tune—no bit censorious. 

A warm, green, lovely, grassy cover, 
Like wool on sheep, the earth draws over. 
In various hues (the hues seem powers! ) 
Grow gorgeously distinguished flowers. 
Preparing to bear fruit is seen 

The bloom-dropped orchard, now branched green. 
Bright orioles, robins ruddy of breast, 
Wrens, thrushes, cardinals eager of crest, 
All strive in equal, daylong praise, 

As varied songs of joy they raise; 

In trees the nests of more than few 

Are found, not lacking birdlings new. 

In thickets, hid from passer-by, 
Unfeathered, four-foot offspring lie. 
The roses open their buds to see 

The pleasure-garden’s greenery. 


II 


Now, mind’s eyes add the summer’s plain, 
Glowing tan with healthful grain; 

Next, autumn’s rows of long-warm vine 
With fruit grown purple, ripe for wine; 
Then add work folk at wholesome play, 
Their harvest done, at holiday. 


Ill 


Who sees in spring such beauties here 
And is not brought to smile in cheer, 
Quite intractable is he— 

A man who lives discordantly. 

Who the marvel of cycling days 
Desires not to point out with praise, 
Toward the Author turns alevient 
By Whose wish come subservient 
The rigor brief of winter’s days, 
Fruit-bearing autumn’s frosty haze, 
Growth-giving summer's longer story, 
And spring’s gay promise:—all-year glory! 


"Based on the Latin by Marbod, Bishop of Rennes (died a.p. 112 5) 


Art: A Plea for the Inner World 


BY 


RICHARD HERTZ 


N.. LONG AGO, Mr. Robsjohn- Gibbings 
launched his notorious and most vehement attack on modern art; it 
traveled under the suggestive title: Mona Lisa’s Mustache. Or, you 
might say, this book counterattacked from the heights of significance 
which our civilization has attained the attacks which modern art 
levels upon this same civilization with the help of such diabolical 
insignificances as a mustache on the Mona Lisa. Mr. Robsjohn-Gib- 
bings proudly waves the face of idle scoffers at Greenwich Village 
and Montparnasse his conviction that our rational society deserves 
applause; art, he maintains, rather than scoffing, should tune its strings 
in elaboration of such an applause with the same vigor and assiduity 
that it has shown earlier when irrational societies were its patrons. 

Mr. Robsjohn-Gibbings defeats his thesis simply by formulating 
it. The poetical daring that inspired earlier societies to be irrational in 
a rational world endeared them to artists. Earlier societies can be 
compared to the drunkard or somnambulist pirouetting safely on 
housetops in blissful ignorance of the abyss. The center of salvation 
was within their imagination as it is with art. Art and society were 
concentric. This globe bred societies each of which had its founda- 
tion in a special collective response to the intricate concatenation of 
events called universe. Each society walked within the chrysalis of 
its particular response (it might be even more correct to say: its 
personal response) the road of psychological safety. It was sustained 
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by a dream, enchanted by a trance. We know now that the universe 
was all the time expanding at a dizzy rate (a very extrovert behavior 
of the universe), but the introverts of yesteryear did not care. The 
doctrine of entropy also was lurking all the time deep down in the 
recesses of fact waiting to jump into consciousness with its host of 
disheartening connotations, but there was no consciousness to jump 
into. Life’s poetry moved the mountains of learning and shaped the 
counsels of discursive reason into support of an irrational intuition 
whose mainspring was a native bent of mankind—a “will-to-art”’ ac- 
cording to some, a “will-to-be-deceived” according to others. 

I am not going to contrast with such an hypnotic state of mind 
our wakening state with any malevolent intention or because I wish 
to twist the tail of the rational lion with my atavisms: I shall merely 
ask Mr. Robsjohn-Gibbings why art should feel drawn lovingly 
towards a planned era whose blueprints emphatically reject the haze 
of acceptance that lingers within a dream—and within art? We marvel 
at the reservoir of fatalistic acceptance from which a Navajo Indian 
can draw—not only the Indian society, but every traditionalist and 
anti-intellectual society had access to this reservoir: to keep it full to 
the brim, society counted on the cooperation of the artist as Rome 
counted on the vestal virgins to keep the fire alive. But why, I ask 
again, should the modern artist feel at home in a society which 
launches—and, alas, cannot help launching—one juggernaut of scien- 
tific change after another against the unscientific acceptance of the 
world as it is—namely, a mysterious constant of superhuman signifi- 
cance within change? Imagine art translating the old religious and 
metaphysical mysteries into an emotional “‘yes” that makes of actual- 
ity a mere appanage of an evolving vision—the very idea sounds 
revolting in a laboratory. 

From the laboratory, on the contrary, comes the voice of Profes- 
sor Stace in Princeton who wrote in a memorable article in the Sep- 
tember 1948 issue of the Atlantic Monthly: “It has been said that man 
lives by truths, and that the truth will make us free. Nearly the 
Opposite seems to me to be the case. Mankind has managed to live 
only by means of lies, and the truth may very well destroy us.” 
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It is difficult to see how Mr. Robsjohn-Gibbings can catch in such 
a statement the vaunted significance of the rational society which he 
feels called upon to defend against its belittlement through modern 
art. Indeed, here a protagonist of our rational civilization denounces 
his own scientific tools as destructive: regretfully, it is true (and not 
without some sarcasm), such as he ordinarily reserves for certain in- 
curable romantics who persist in burying their heads like ostriches in 
the gentle obscurity of their lies. What place then is left for an artist 
in a society where art, if it does not pin mustaches on the Mona Lisa 
in open defiance of its hollow code, can only hope to be indulgently 
sneered at as perpetuator of pious or irrelevant frauds? And if art 
resigns itself to the humble task of lending its appeal merely to the 
dramatization of the idols of the marketplace, for instance, of intoxi- 
cants as a cure for despair and of aspirin as a cure for hangovers, it 
serves, no doubt, a so-called “rational” society but its heart and soul 
are assuredly not in it. 

Let’s face it: the heart and soul of art are no longer with society. 
Society is no longer married to a dream that needs art to be upheld: it 
is frantically and competitively engaged to extend its control as much 
as possible upon the available resources of thermodynamic energy 
lodged within certain minerals, plants, and animals, and on which the 
further growth of mankind’s overgrown body depends. An absorb- 
ing business which is undertaken, as everybody knows, with a fanati- 
cism that has no regard for Professor Stace’s “truth” by which the 
insignificance of the human position in the universe is proved. Of 
course, normally nobody could seriously reproach society for believ- 
ing in the significance of its aims: but if obsession with its aims leads 
to one world-wide massacre after another, one begins to wonder 
whether significance is wholly with society and its outward aims. 

“Tt is not,” says Art. “I,” it says, “extracted from the emptiness by 
which we are surrounded and which to Professor Stace is ultimate— 
I extracted words, images, symbols or what Mr. Robsjohn-Gibbings 
is pleased to condemn as ‘magic spells.’ By doing this, I did not en- 
hance the material aims but the ideal aims of society. My imagination 
helped the insane aspirations of medicine men, high priests, wonder- 
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workers, crusaders, dervishes, enthusiasts, Apollonians, and _ patri- 
archs to embody a supernatural dimension within the drab routine of 
mortality and to transmit, through dogma and ceremony, an esoteric 
power rooted in the secret coordination of the world. Deny the mi- 
raculous constitution of the universe and I am homeless.” 

But, by way of protesting against the somber note on which Art 
ended its soliloquy, we may add that it is perfectly possible that the 
Muse, though homeless, will continue to enjoy existence as theme and 
variation of an enormous miracle. Miracle is as much a matter of 
interpretation as is the reduction of the world into a meaningless atom 
cloud—we have synthesis in the first, and analysis in the second in- 
stance. In the second instance, you rely on the dictates of outward 
appearance (and Eddington who is always quoted on such occasions, 
insists on the “subjectivity” with which you select your data from the 
“Not-I’’); in the first instance, you rely on the dictates of an inward 
appearance. If you are endowed with a degree of sensitivity, it does 
not matter that all you have to do with is a cloud of atoms. You are 
dictated to by an inward appearance but you dictate to outward 
appearances. 

Greco, when still in Rome on his way to Toledo, was visited on a 
beautiful spring day by friends who wanted him to join them for a 
stroll in the sunshine. Greco, who was hiding in a dark room, refused 
because all the sun he needed was “within him.” If we can believe 
William Blake, all his work would have flown into his pen and brush 
though he had never opened his eyes: “Nothing can resist the fury of 
my course among the stars of God.” Shelley, in whom visions settled 
as migrating nations in a hospitable clime, referred these visitations 
from within to a “deeper source not divisible into thee, me, and they, 
inseparable from the principle of cosmic graciousness.” 

What we mean, then, by artistic sensitivity 1s sensitivity to the 
strain and stresses of worlds that form within ourselves. Within man- 
kind’s artistic disposition—if such a disposition exists—a phoenix is 
reborn every day after the world’s outward constitution has reduced 
the wonder-bird to ashes. The world’s significance is not dependent 
on the measurements of the laboratory—in fact, we have seen that it is 
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denied by them—but on the rebirth of Greco’s and Blake’s and Shel- 
ley’s sun, out of the night of a murdered sensitivity. Our sun—if it 
rises—is shining on the whirling cloud of atoms and discovers the 
divinity of the Universe. The beatific vision is the kiss which we, as 
real Prince Charmings in the state of our blessedness—if we can attain 
that state—bestow on the world that is plunged in the deep meaning- 
less, repetitious, conformist, perfectly adapted and predictable sleep 
of its outwardness. This is something entirely different from our ego 
forcing values upon the stuff by which it is surrounded under the 
stimuli of behavioristic alarm signals and emergency calls. The state 
of grace of which we speak bursts the shell of our ego with the un- 
conditioned awareness of a creative overflow that wants design for its 
own sake. é 

This is faith, metaphysics—maybe it cannot be proved (though I 
think it can). But at this point all I should like to “prove” is that Mr. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings’ and Professor Stace’s contentions prove noth- 
ing. One says that significance is nowhere else but with man’s rational 
society, and that modern art attempts the revival of magic which be- 
longs to the subconscious cosmos from which we have successfully 
disentangled ourselves. The other says that the significance of the 
world has expired once and for all on the cross of reason, and advises 
us to keep a few subconscious illusions to prettify our parlor with 
when we have polite company. In both cases, the “true” world begins 
and ends with man’s analytical reason. But it would be a queer gospel 
that would start with: “In the beginning was” analysis. In the begin- 
ning of man’s world, at least, was the faculty to endow the cloud of 
atoms of our analytical experts with the power of a “word” that arose 
within. “Creation” is here: it is the translating of an unspiritual mass 
of energy headed towards heat-death into a spiritual energy that in- 
creases as it kindles other spirits—a tide which mounts while matter 
falls. 

The protagonists of our technical civilization do not share, speak- 
ing generally, the hope that such a salvation is possible and prefer, as 
Professor Stace does, a respectable resignation. In contrast to this 
fashionable respectability, I like to compare the protagonists of rebel- 
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lious modern art with the “fools of God” who, at the beginning of 
our era, mistrusted their analysis and, figuratively and literally, stood 
on their heads in Egyptian and Syrian deserts in order to advance the 
frontiers of the redeeming vision. If nothing else, the vast and un- 
orthodox experiments of modern art aim at an enlargement of our 
consciousness while the concern of society is to narrow down our 
consciousness to the disastrous exigencies of political and economic 
imperialism. 

It has been said of Proust’s “impressionism” that it was directed 
inward: first to the mnemonic, then to an intellectualized form— 
which is like saying that it was not “impressionism” at all; it was “ex- 
pressionism”’: the expression of the wealth which a thousand, nay, a 
hundred thousand years of collective consciousness have deposited in 
the subconscious of an individual. The expression of a sensitivity to 
the hidden elements of human experience i7 toto is peculiar to mod- 
ern art: it tends to replace the strictly defined subject matter and 
“object matter” with which the bomb-riddled and desecrated scene 
of our analytical mind is furnished, with a symbol of that which is 
profoundly concealed in the empires of our intangible existence. In 
this respect, modern art comes close to the mystic school of a Greco, 
Blake, and Shelley who conceived as their office the exteriorization 
of the secret strength with which they were charged. Paradoxically, 
the exteriorization of an inward charge remains by far the most press- 
ing problem of our generation—to press into the finite atomic flux, 
which is all analysis can discover, the vestiges of an infinite spiritual 
existence—if we can conceive of significance so actively that we our- 
selves act significantly, if we can lose ourselves in such a creative act, 
we might find ourselves. 


The Unity of “Ode on a Grecian Urn” 


BY 


STEWART C. WILCOX 


(Aas he calls the urn a “shape” in the 
last stanza, Keats does not look closely at its form. Its stimulation for 
him was not in its plastic art, in its proportions or symmetry or line 
or volume, nor was it in its color. What struck him was a series of 
scenes, doubtless in bas-relief, from which he extracted a “flowery 
tale,” incomplete to be sure, yet the more attractive for its challenge. 
At the outset he reveals his doubt of ever knowing its factual mean- 
ing, an uncertainty carried over into the conclusion, where the urn 
“dost tease us out of thought.” This doubt of the real meaning of the 
tale, in which lurks the ambiguity of slight irritation and provocative 
stimulation, a meaning at which he can but shrewdly guess, is ad- 
mitted in the query 


What leaf-fring’d legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 


In the next three lines a series of questions, which introduce the first 
of the two principal scenes on the urn, descriptively suggest the 
legend. Moreover, the asking “What men or gods are these?” is not 
mere repetition, for it shifts our point of view from the vase and its 
whole story to a particular scene of the decoration. Here we may also 
observe what is obvious enough later, that the figures on the urn are 
human. If they are not, the philosophical paradox of the second and 
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third stanzas would be inappropriate and the sacrificial procession in 
the fourth absurd. 

The calm and quiet of the first stanza, as well as its suggestion of 
no-movement (“silence and slow time’), change in stanza two, 
which has been prepared for in the immediately preceding tran- 
sitional lines, to sound and movement. These opposites, silence and 
sound, immobility and movement, are especially significant, for 
Keats now is no longer merely looking at the scene. He has begun 
emphatically to identify himself, to make himself one with the activi- 
ties of which he is becoming poetically a part. 

Usually a poet employs comparison in gaining concrete intensity, 
but Keats dispenses with device to give his images a vivid, living 
quality which renders them dramatic. (The four opening lines do 
contain personified comparisons, yet even they are direct address.) 
Keats’ attainment proves his remarkable ability to capture his feeling 
as poet in what he is writing as artist. His sensuous eye and con- 
templative emotion seem so fully apprehendable that for the moment 
we believe, not that we experience as he experienced, but that we 
perceive through his mind’s eye, seeing the urn and reflecting with 
him, even participating as if we were he, in the scenes he brings to 
imaginative life. 

So that the significance of the contrasts in stanzas two and three 
will appear in their organic relation to the last two stanzas, let us 
briefly anticipate. Various critics have argued that the famous apho- 
rism “Beauty is truth, truth beauty” is either bad Platonism or cryptic 
untruth. Although we may relate the phrase to Keats’ own doctrine 
of negative capability if we so incline, there is no evidence that it is 
intended to be Platonic. If it is obscure, that is because critics have 
lifted it from its context. What this method does of course is to over- 
look the obvious, that the phrase is not isolated, but an inclusive sum- 
mation of the ideative contrasts of the ode and an appropriately 
philosophic return to the mood of cool, detached contemplation of its 
beginning. Looked at in its proper place then by “Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty” Keats does not mean that the one equals the other or is 
the same as the other. Nor does he mean that truth is the same as 
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reality, reality being beauty. Rather he seems to mean that the eternal 
quality of the beauty in the art of the urn is as close as we can come 
to the truth, a truth reached through our emotions. The eternal qual- 
ity lying behind the beauty we see and emphatically feel is thus a truth 
which our intellect apprehends. This is emotional, intuitive realiza- 
tion. Hence in the phrase is embodied a dialectic which can be re- 
solved only into a paradox. But the dialectical paradox, far from being 
out of place in the conclusion, is a calm, detached summation of the 
same opposites hidden, for instance, in the sensuous “For ever warm 
... for ever young” or in the contrast between the form of the urn 
(Attic shape) and its ornamentation telling the flowery tale of men 
and maidens. For the eternal is static, philosophical, whereas youth 
and warmth are mobile, emotional. Consequently if the phrase is read 
as it should be, as a part of the ode and not as isolated aphoristical 
philosophy, the propriety of its position and meaning attest the whole 
unity Keats clearly intended. Furthermore the mode of development 
of the poem works toward this unity. In the second stanza the height- 
ening and resolution of emotional tension is obtained by means of 
contrasts: coldness has yielded to warmth, timelessness to the immedi- 
ate, silence to sound, the motionless to feverish activity, Keats’ initial 
detachment to emphatic participation. There is so to speak a felt dia- 
lectic in this launching forth into the sensuously pictorial, significant 
because the dialectic is finally resolved into the philosophical paradox 
that “Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” a summation revealing the poet 
again withdrawn from his scenes and the contrasts back where they 
began—in silence, coolness, calmness, timelessness. 

But this progression just sketched, in which Keats increases the 
emotional tension through the use of opposites and emphatic identifi- 
cation of self with subject, neglects the skilful subtlety of his handling 
of these dialectical opposites and their relation to tempo and rhythm. 

The silence of the first stanza (“bride of quietness”; “‘foster-child 
of Silence”) gives way not to mere sound, but to the unheard melody 
of the mind. We are reminded of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, who 
says that “silence fell like music on my heart.” Thus there is a para- 
doxical reinforcement of the effect of the contrast between silence 
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and sound, though the music remains unheard by the sensuous ear. 
And this effect is consonant with and preliminary to the larger con- 
trast of stanzas two and three: the deathlessness of the beauty of the 
figures on the urn as compared to the mortality of men’s beauty in an 
actual world, for it elevates the plane of our emotional and intuitive 
apprehension without departing from the concretely pictorial. To 
put it another way, the contrast is extremely delicate; timelessness and 
silence and the static carry with them residual impression of their 
opposites. Such delicacy of balance in impression is partly attributable 
to the absence of similes, the only one in the ode being “‘as doth 
eternity” in the last stanza. Even more important, however, is the use 
of negatives to suggest mortal mutability by its opposite: never can 
the youth leave his song and never can the boughs shed their leaves. 
Such a method is advantageous in keeping the description so decep- 
tively straightforward that the imagery remains uncompared and 
immediate: 


She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


At this point our responses are sublimated by the directness of Keats’ 
artistic approach so that the stresses of the poem mutually reinforce 
themselves. 

The third stanza carries forward the contrast of eternal and mor- 
tal beauty, which Keats has identified emotionally with the bliss of 
love. In the ambiguity of “still” in the line “For ever warm and still 
to be enjoy’d” (“still” may mean “ever” or “yet,” just as may the 
“still” of line one, that may mean “motionless” also) lurks this con- 
trast, which once again delicately balances the impressions of the op- 
posites. Then the balance yields to a statement regarding the lovers’ 
figures, which are art: “All breathing human passion far above,” so 
that the warm love with which the artistic figures emphatically have 
been endowed can be set over against the satiety of earthly passion. 
The sweet sadness of ideal lovers “For ever panting, and for ever 
young”’ is replaced by the melancholy of our human passion 
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That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead and a parching tongue. 


Having moved from the ideal to the real, the ode carries forward 
this change in emphasis to stanza four, which reflects Keats’ contem- 
plative withdrawal. No longer does he identify his passions with 
those he imagines for the figures on the urn. The sacrificial proces- 
sion, the second of the two primary scenes of the decoration, has 
further dissolved the empathic spell. Poetic speculation evidently 
supplies the altar to which the heifer is being led by the priest, as it 
does also the little town from which Keats deduces the folk of the 
procession must have come. Along with this shift from the scene of 
the piper and the lovers is a slowing in tempo which appropriately 
fits the poet’s growing detachment as well as his fanciful speculations 
upon the altar and hamlet of mountain or river or seashore. The 
mood is nostalgic, for this is a scene of long past. And the fancied 
desolation of the town stirs our awareness of the cleavage between 
these ancient events and our own present. The events are human 
actions to be sure, but our removal from them is complete even to 
fanciful speculation. The simplicity of these actions likewise evokes 
no unresolved opposites. We see the events in the same clear, calm 
light in which Keats views the urn in the last stanza, and we are pre- 
pared for comments in this last stanza as detached as those of the 
beginning of the ode. 

The apostrophe “O Attic shape!” peculiarly fits the beginning of 
the end. Evidently the adjective merely means “simple, pure, refined” 
in the sense of “classical,” certainly a common and appropriate 
enough set of associations, but especially fitting now that our re- 
moved point of view enables us to see the whole vase once again. 
Critical exception can be taken to the orthographic pun between 
“Attic” and “attitude,” although a listener who is not himself looking 
at the words remains untroubled by their resemblance in sound. The 
effect, which is alliterative consonance, can therefore be defended 
aurally if not visually. The collocation of the two words also associ- 
ates the “frozen” art of the figures of Grecian marble with “attitude.” 
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Thus “attitude” indicates the position of the urn as evoking mood or 
atmosphere, an appropriate preliminary to the “Cold Pastoral!” ad- 
dress to follow. 

Furthermore, I fail to see the pertinence or justice of the criti- 
cisms that have been leveled at the remainder of the stanza. The 
dialectical resolutions of the first three stanzas have given way to the 
nostalgic removal and fanciful, contemplative mood of the fourth. 
Here in the fifth the decorative embroidery (‘“‘brede”) of marble 
figures brings us fully back to reality, to a world in which we again 
reflect on the challenge of the “flowery tale.” We actually have been 
teased “out of thought” for the brief duration of an imaginative 
moment as the poet momentarily has resolved our human dilemma, 
the irreconcilables we somehow must reconcile. Hence the urn in 
teasing us “out of thought/As doth eternity” refreshes our memory 
of the earlier contrast between the eternal beauty of art and mortal 
beauty, which we can but briefly enjoy even as it passes. Contem- 
plating the urn “teases us” in that it draws us—as it has previously— 
“out of thought” into emotional apprehension, even into ecstatic 
insight, for the urn is an aspect of eternity in embodying the lasting 
qualities of art. In short, our intellectual responses are beginning to 
succeed our intuitive feelings. But the actual contemplation of the 
urn here is coolly objective now that the poet’s (and the reader’s) 
moment of empathic identification has gone the way of all transient 
experiences of man. Thus the function of the fifth stanza, at the same 
time as it philosophically recalls the second and third, is to carry over 
from the fourth our already pacified emotions into thoughtful im- 
pressions, finally summing them up ina richly suggestive aphoristical 
phrase. 

The accomplishment of this emotional conversion seems to have 
been instinctively apprehended by most sympathetic readers of the 
ode. The urn is a “Cold Pastoral!” (that is, by synecdoche, a “rural 
picture or scene”’). Because our quieted feelings have lost their earlier 
empathic warmth and we are looking at it in the light of our detach- 
ment, the urn is “cold,” an adjective deriving from the reader’s feel- 
ings. Che tone color of “Cold Pastoral!” likewise echoes the virginal 
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coolness of the “unravish’d bride” figure of the beginning. Moreover 
the eternal loveliness of the urn, continues Keats, will exist when we 
are gone, in a world still full of sorrow. The poem has fully restored 


our emotional composure so that the urn can speak on a philosophical 
plane: 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


In their organic relationship to the rest of the ode lies the poetical and 
philosophical virtue of these lines. Whatever doubt of the historical 
or factual meaning of the urn’s legend may linger in the rhetorical 
questions of the first stanza or in the phrase “dost tease us out of 
thought” has vanished momentarily before imaginative truth recre- 
ated in the poetical beauty of the poem itself. Although we may dis- 
agree that what Keats says is the sole way to knowledge, what we 
should agree in is the validity of “Beauty is truth, truth beauty” in 
its own frame of poetical reference. We should also agree—suspend- 
ing our epistemological opinions for the sake of the legitimate de- 
mands of the poem—that the so-called “lesson”’ of the urn is similarly 
valid. The consequence that we need to know only what we can 
know through the relationships of truth and beauty is, however, not 
a moral statement but an expression of acceptance. Io Keats in this 
poem truth and beauty are aspects of the world which we know by 
way of our intuitions on the one hand and our intellectual faculties 
on the other. If these are ways to knowledge as he sees them, we are 
wise to yield ourselves to his poetical conviction. 

The foregoing interpretation of the last two lines and their or- 
ganic growth out of it depends upon their punctuation. H. W. Gar- 
rod argues rightly that “Beauty is truth, truth beauty” is unpointed 
and so prints the lines in Keats’ Poetical Works (Oxford, 1939). The 
evidence is four to one, for the only text having quotation marks 1s 
the Lamia volume. The texts of three transcripts and of the Azmals of 
the Fine Arts are unpunctuated. Unless we reject this evidence, we 
must therefore consider the whole of the last two lines direct dis- 
course of the urn and “ye” reference to its antecedent, “man.” We 
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may, if we wish, conjecture that the shift from “thou” to “ye” arose 
from Keats’ desire for euphony, or, what is also possible, that he felt 
the archaic flavor of “ye” especially appropriate to the urn’s antiq- 
uity. Such guesses, however, are unimportant compared with the 
absence of the pointing. If the urn says the last two lines, then Keats 
does not follow up “Beauty is truth, truth beauty” with what one 
critic has called a didactic lesson: “that is all Ye know on earth and 
all ye need to know.” Although the urn of course speaks for Keats 
the writer, it speaks also both to him and the reader, for both are 
mortals and therefore able to apprehend truth only through their 
emotional realizations of beauty. 

We began the poem contemplating the flowery legend with the 
poet; with him we emphatically responded to the decorative scenes; 
and with him we listen to the urn’s observation. What is so deceiving 
about “Ode on a Grecian Urn” is its imaginatively straightforward 
preparation, heightening, withdrawal, and resolution. This develop- 
ment, with its dramatic immediacy, produces a minor catharsis that 
accounts for its delightful serenity of close. 


The Intellectual Novel 
in the Nineteenth Century 


PART TWO 


By LIONEL STEVENSON 


l. THE DECADE OF 1820-30 the intellectual 
novel very nearly achieved popular recognition and success. In the 
elegant days of King George IV, the production of literature showed 
signs of becoming one of the marks of a gentleman of fashion. As 
the writing of sonnets was in vogue at the court of Elizabeth, and 
the writing of comedies at the court of Charles II, so novel-writing 
threatened to be considered a component of social distinction in the 
regime of “the first Gentleman of Europe.” 

The “fashionable novel,” as it is termed, was first produced by 
Robert Plumer Ward, a lawyer who had been a Member of Parlia- 
ment and Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs, and who was the hus- 
band of a wealthy lady. Upon retiring from public office, Ward, at 
the age of sixty, published his first novel, Tremaine, or the Man of 
Refinement (1825). It was followed in 1827 by De Vere, or the Man 
of Independence, and when he was seventy-six he brought out a 
final one, De Clifford, or the Constant Man. 

Earnest and eloquent, these novels were chiefly made up of long 
conversations on ethical and political problems, incorporating much 
of the author’s own administrative experience. Tremaine was pub- 
lished anonymously; and on the strength of rumors that the author 
was a man of the highest prominence, the book attracted wide notice. 
Ward’s novels derived to some extent from the moralistic fiction of 
a generation earlier; but he introduced an important new element by 
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undertaking psychological analysis instead of sentimental preach- 
ment. He revealed a wide range of reading and the detached disil- 
lusionment that resulted from long political experience. The leisurely 
pace and cultivated ease of Ward’s novels, the Olympian disdain with 
which he regarded the enthusiasms and vulgarities of his time, show 
a real kinship with Peacock’s. And yet the novels of Peacock are still 
fascinating a century afterward, whereas Ward’s are intolerably te- 
dious. The explanation is not far to seek, being simply that the pri- 
mary value of the intellectual novel is the display of the author’s 
personality. Peacock as an individual 1s inexhaustibly interesting; 
Ward as an individual is estimable but mediocre, and that fatal flaw 
the intellectual novel ruthlessly reveals. 

The temporary success of Ward’s Tremaine, however, attracted 
a flock of imitators, including two young men who possessed all the 
originality and brilliance that Ward lacked. One of them was Benja- 
min Disraeli, barely twenty-one but already a veteran of two unsuc- 
cessful ventures for fame and fortune—a speculative plunge in the 
stock market and the founding of a new daily newspaper. Disraeli’s 
hastily-written novel, Vivian Grey, was published in 1826, and even 
the publisher was not allowed to know the true authorship. By astute 
advertising, the public was led to believe that the author was some 
prominent person who was revealing spicy secrets of life in the high- 
est political and social circles. 

For plot the young author could provide nothing better than a 
few feebly melodramatic and totally implausible episodes. The suc- 
cess of the first edition was great enough to encourage him to rush 
into print with a second part; but as he had already brought his vio- 
lent plot to its climax, he could merely take his hero on a disjointed 
tour of the Continent. This incoherence of structure, however, did 
not matter much, as the author was obviously using the action 
throughout merely as a scaffolding for an idealized self-portrait of a 
witty, cynical, and omniscient young man whose conversation was 
studded with paradoxes and cocksure opinions on current literature, 
philosophy, music, and liquor. Most of the leading characters had 
identifiable resemblances to celebrities of the day, such as Lord 
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Byron, Lord Brougham, and Lady Caroline Lamb; and the minor 
characters, like those of Peacock, bore grotesque names that labeled 
them as types—Septimus Sessions, the barrister; Metternich Scribe, 
the diplomatist; Partenopex Puff, the journalist. The flippantly cyni- 
cal epigrams may be exemplified by two: “If it were not for the Gen- 
eral Election we really must have a war, for variety’s sake,” and 
“Like all great travelers, I have seen more than I remember and re- 
member more than I have seen.” 

The other ambitious young man who chose the fashionable novel 
for his bid for fame was Edward Lytton Bulwer (later known as 
Bulwer-Lytton). His first novel, Falkland, which he had begun to 
write in 1824, while an undergraduate at Cambridge, had been a 
heavy epistolary novel in the eighteenth-century mode, with a strong 
flavor of Rousseau. The only attention that it attracted was by a few 
passages that critics condemned for depravity and irreligion. In 1828, 
however, he brought out Pelham, which had the same characteristics 
as Vivian Grey and won an even wider success. Everyone was soon 
quoting its impudent epigrams: “Low persons cannot take up either 
a spoon or an affront without making such an amazing noise about 
it”; and “Of all vices, indiscriminate hospitality is the most perni- 
cious”; and “Nothing is like a liaison with a woman of celebrity. In 
marriage, a man lowers a woman to his own rank; in an affaire de 
coeur he raises himself to hers.” There were long discussions of the 
poetry of Byron, Shelley, and Felicia Hemans, of French cookery 
and English tailoring, of the political economy of Mill and Bentham, 
and the whole was liberally sprinkled with long quotations in Latin 
and French. 

Both Disraeli and Bulwer followed their first successes with many 
other novels; but the intellectual component steadily faded out of 
them. The two men were actuated by desires that could not be ful- 
filled by adherence to the intellectual novel—the desire for plentiful 
money and the desire for political power. The success of Vivian 
Grey and Pelham was due less to their being intellectual novels than 
to their being clever and audacious and somewhat scandalous. The 
books served a purpose by attracting notice to the brilliance and ef- 
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frontery of their authors, but the public would soon tire of such fire- 
works. Besides, the novel was beginning to gain higher significance, 
both as a medium of popular entertainment and as a vehicle for social 
and political propaganda. Even in Vivian Grey and Pelham, under 
the frivolous surface, there had been hints of serious opinions on 
public questions; and the two authors were prompt in following the 
new trend. 

Disraeli retained a good deal of the intellectual element in his next 
novels, The Young Duke and Contarini Fleming; but the entertain- 
ing elements of love and adventure clearly prevailed over the intel- 
lectual discourses, and in Alroy he turned to historical romance not 
only for picturesqueness and excitement but also as a mask for some 
of his increasingly earnest beliefs about international forces. By the 
time he came to write his major trilogy, Coningsby, Sybil, and 
Tancred, between 1844 and 1847, he was a recognized political leader 
and the novels had the overt instructional purpose of announcing his 
blueprints for national policy. 

Bulwer deserted the camp of intellectual fiction more precipi- 
tately. He published a second fashionable novel, Godolphin, in 1833, 
but he was already exploiting a stronger appeal to the reading public 
in his gruesome crime-thrillers, Pawl Clifford and Eugene Aram, and 
historical romances, Devereux and The Last Days of Pompeii. His 
numerous later novels all belonged to the entertaining or the instruc- 
tive categories, except perhaps The Caxtons (1849), which in some 
respects harked back to an earlier intellectual masterpiece, Tristram 
Shandy. 

The later political careers of both Disraeli and Bulwer are suffi- 
cient evidence that they were men of uncommon caliber; and there- 
fore their preliminary intellectual novels, in spite of all conceited 
pretentiousness and callow sophistication, have enough innate dis- 
tinction to keep them alive. 

For a generation after 1830 the new significance of the novel, 
both for entertainment and for instruction, pushed the intellectual 
type almost out of existence. During the thirty years the only author 
who showed some affinity with it was George Borrow, in his two 
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eccentric books, Lavengro and The Romany Rye. These always give 
trouble to the literary historians, who want to put every piece of 
writing in a tidy pigeonhole. Their complaint is that Lavengro and 
The Romany Rye are too autobiographical to be fiction and too ficti- 
tious to be autobiography. As their narrative method is that of the 
novel, and as many important novelists have used autobiographical 
material only slightly more disguised, there is justification for includ- 
ing Borrow in the present discussion. 

When compared with other intellectual novels, Borrow’s seem 
to have a good deal of both the entertaining and the informative com- 
ponents; but this is largely because Borrow’s experiences happened 
to be among vagabonds rather than among gentlemen and scholars. 
The fistfights and hedge courtships are more picturesque to most 
readers than the cozy country-houses of Peacock or the “London 
mansions of Disraeli, and for many people the expositions of gypsy 
lore have enlarged the fund of knowledge. Borrow’s essential atti- 
tude, however, is that of the intellectual novelists. He is oblivious to 
plot structure, and always willing to let action wait indefinitely while 
he follows some digressive argument. His prejudices and hobbies, his 
theories of philology, art, and religion, are just as idiosyncratic as Pea- 
cock’s, though expressed with angry violence more often than with 
laughing irony. He is sometimes reminiscent of Sterne in his habit of 
breaking off short in the full flood of denunciation or complaint, and 
changing the subject, as in his long tirade on English portrait- 
painting: 


But I repeat that I have no hope of making heroic pictures 
out of English mayors, or, indeed, out of English figures in 
general. England may be a land of heroic hearts, but it is 
not, properly, a land of heroic figures, or heroic posture- 
making. Italy—what was I going to say about Italy?’ 


Whereupon he commences his next chapter, on a totally different 
subject. Borrow may annoy the reader with his wrong-headed dog- 


1George Borrow, Lavengro, London, 1900, 226. 
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mas and diffuse disquisitions. Nevertheless, his two books trium- 
phantly survive the test of the intellectual novel: they remain alive 
because their author was an interesting individual. 

During the middle decades of the century great progress was 
made in the mastery of the novel as an artistic form. Hence the next 
author of the intellectual novel could not approach it in the happy- 
go-lucky amateurish mood of his predecessors. George Meredith, 
being just as much interested in aesthetics as in other philosophical 
matters, considered the unity and structure of a novel to be as 
important as the expositions in its intellectual appeal. 

Another significant difference is that he dedicated himself to the 
intellectual novel as a serious career. He had no comfortable private 
income, like Sterne, Peacock, and Ward. He was not using fiction as 
a publicity device and a stepping-stone to political eminence, like 
Disraeli and Bulwer. Instead, he had to earn his living through hard 
work, first as a journalist and then as a publisher’s reader, writing his 
novels in his spare time and well aware they were not likely to bring 
him either wealth or wide popularity. 

Also to be noted is the fact that Meredith began his literary career 
as a poet, and always continued to regard poetry as his most im- 
portant work. The only previous major English novelist who started 
as a poet was Walter Scott, and his energetic narrative poems had the 
same general traits as the novel of adventure. Meredith, however, was 
a philosophical poet, probing deeply into the problems of existence. 

A possible reason for Meredith’s persistent devotion to writing 
the intellectual novel may be found in his heredity and early ex- 
periences. His grandfather and his father had been handsome, attrac- 
tive men, who claimed descent from ancient Welsh princes; but both 
had spent their lives in a business which for some reason was regarded 
in England as not only humble but ridiculous—that of tailoring. And 
Meredith’s father had not even made a success in the business, but had 
gone bankrupt. Similar experiences in childhood had inspired Dick- 
ens with a fierce determination to get rich; but then, the Dickens 
family did not regard itself as offspring of ancient royalty. George 
Meredith made up his mind that he would prove himself to be a true 
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aristocrat by his subtlety of perception and his contempt for such 
vulgar objectives as wealth and renown. 


Inheriting good looks, ready wit, and great charm of demeanor, 
he kept himself aloof from the controversies and crusades in which 
most authors of his day participated. Instead, he cultivated a cool, 
austere attitude of analysis and irony. It is dangerous to accept an 
author’s own explanation of his literary objectives, if written after 
the work that they discuss; and Meredith’s essay on The Idea of 
Comedy came twenty years after his first novel. Nevertheless, it does 
serve as a manifesto of his theory of fiction: 


If you believe that our civilization is founded in common 
sense (and it 1s the first condition of sanity to believe it), 
you will, when contemplating men, discern a Spirit over- 
head .. . It has the sage’s brows, and the sunny malice of a 
faun lurks at the corners of the half-closed lips drawn in an 
idle wariness of half-tension . . . Its common aspect is one of 
unsolicited observation, as if surveying a full field and 
having leisure to dart on its chosen morsels, without any 
fluttering eagerness. Men’s future upon earth does not 
attract it; their honesty and shapeliness in the present does; 
and whenever they wax out of proportion, bombastical, 
hypocritical, pedantic, fantastically delicate; whenever it 
sees them self-deceived or hoodwinked, given to run riot in 
idolatries, drifting into vanities, congregating in absurdities, 
planning short-sightedly, plotting dementedly; ... when- 
ever they offend sound reason, fair justice; are false in hu- 
mility, or mined with conceit, individually, or in the bulk 
—the Spirit overhead will look humanely malign and cast an 
oblique light on them, followed by volleys of silvery laugh- 
ter. That is the Comic Spirit.’ 


At the beginning of his career, Meredith, was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by Peacock. In fact, Peacock was perhaps the first author 
with whom he had personal contact; and one cannot help suspecting 
that it was respect and admiration for the old satirist that played 


2The Works of George Meredith, Westminster, 1898, XXXII, pp. 69-70. 
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some part in Meredith’s marriage to Peacock’s widowed daughter. 
She was nine years older than he, and they proved so incompatible 
that after a few years she deserted him. 

In Meredith’s first novel, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, many 
traces of Peacock’s technique were to be seen; but the tendency 
toward caricature was out of harmony with the more serious inten- 
tions of the book, and in a later edition Meredith cut many of these 
passages out unsparingly. The habit of caricaturing his minor charac- 
ters, however, survived in Meredith’s subsequent works, along with 
other traits of the intellectual novel, such as the introduction of 
recognizable portraits of his contemporaries. He was always likely 
to disregard what ought to be a major dramatic scene, hurrying over 
it in a few desultory sentences, in order to leave himself space for his 
long disquisitions on all manner of topics. Some of these were im- 
bedded in the conversations of the characters; others were expressed 
by the author himself, in commentary on the events. 

In Sandra Belloni, for instance, we find him expounding the 
psychological influence of hats: 


The philosopher (I would keep him back if I could) bids 
us mark that the crown and flower of the nervous system, 
the head, is necessarily sensitive, and to that degree that 
whatsoever we place on it, does for a certain period, 
change and shape us... Woman is especially subject to it... 


Meredith develops this theory for a paragraph or two, and then, on 
the next page, two of his characters are deep in discussion of literary 
style in fiction—a discussion which implicitly answers some criticisms 
of Meredith’s own works: 


You say, “He coins words”; and he certainly forces the 
phrase here and there, I must admit. The point to be con- 
sidered is, whether fiction demands a perfectly smooth 
surface. Undoubtedly a scientific work does, and a philo- 
sophical treatise should. When we ask for facts simply, we 
feel the intrusion of a style. Of fiction it is part. In the one 
case the classical robe, in the other any mediaeval phantasy 
of clothing ... And more than this: our language is not rich 
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in subtleties for prose. A writer who is not servile and has 
insight, must coin from his own mint. In poetry we are 
rich enough; but in prose also we owe everything to the 
license our poets have taken in the teeth of critics... When 
a piece of Transatlantic slang happens to be tellingly true— 
something coined from an absolute experience: from a fight 
with the elements—we cannot resist it: it invades us. In the 


same way poetic rashness of the right quality enriches the 
language .. .° 


This conversation is between a young man and a young woman who 
are in the process of falling in love; but their debate on prose style 
occupies three pages, while the plot stands still. 

The foregoing quotation calls our attention to Meredith’s own 
contribution to the intellectual novel—his unusual and baffling style. 
By allusion and symbolism and metaphor he gave to even the simplest 
statements of fact an impression of subtlety and profound originality. 
This oblique style was noticeable in his first novel, became less pro- 
nounced in the next three or four, and then grew upon him again 
until the reading of his last novels has some of the features of solving 
a series of riddles. His style therefore has always been a matter of 
contention among critics, some condemning it as affectation and 
pretentiousness, whereas Meredith’s devotees derive much of their 
pleasure from the perpetual challenge to their comprehension. Both 
points of view contributed to the public impression that Meredith’s 
novels were totally unintelligible. 

This same unpopularity, however, won new prestige for the novel 
as a literary type. Until then, the status of prose fiction had never 
been fully acknowledged as the equal of the older literary forms. The 
novel was regarded with half-unconscious disdain as “naive,” “popu- 
lar,” “easy to write,” “lacking in technical discipline,” or “addressed 
to the female intelligence.” Now at last came a novelist whose four- 
teen major works demanded the fullest attention of the most mature 
brains. 

For the past eighty years, therefore, the English novel has moved 
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steadily in the direction of intellectual subtlety. The chasm that 
Meredith dug between himself and the casual reader who wishes to 
be comfortably thrilled and amused has steadily deepened. I can 
mention only a few significant names. Walter Pater, the Oxford 
scholar and aesthetic critic, wrote an intellectual novel, Marius the 
Epicurean, to present the fullest picture of his theories of art and 
life. William Hurrell Mallock, in nine novels following the Peacock 
pattern of debates at country-house parties, expressed his strong and 
often peculiar opinions on religion, science, and politics, with many 
identifiable characters, such as Matthew Arnold and Mark Pattison. 
And the most eccentric figure of all the intellectual novelists, Samuel 
Butler, spent twelve years in writing The Way of All Flesh, and did 
not publish it in his lifetime, so that it reached the public thirty years 
after its composition began. In its caricatures, its irony, its contempt 
for hypocrisy and sentiment, its uneven plot and frequent disquisi- 
tions, The Way of All Flesh is in the true line of the intellectual novel. 

In the twentieth century the intellectual novel has become so 
dominant that it is now, in its turn, dividing into several classifica- 
tions. The original type is best represented by Aldous Huxley and 
Evelyn Waugh, but there is also close affinity between the intellectual 
novel and the stream-of-consciousness technique. Many intellectual 
strands appear in Joyce’s Ulysses, with its learned allusions and 
stylistic experiments, and also in the novels of Virginia Woolf, who 
tried to reveal the relativity of time and who subordinated individual 
characterization to the symbolizing of philosophic concepts. 

Glancing back over the past two centuries of prose fiction, one 
sees the entertaining novel as a well-paved highway along which 
readers speed smoothly in well-upholstered cars; the informative 
novel as a bridle path on which more strenuous souls trot on livery- 
stable horses for the benefit of their health; and the intellectual novel 
as a rambling woodland trail, ignored by all except a few unrecon- 
structed pedestrians who enjoy the unexpected vistas, the mossy logs 
on which you can sit and rest, the wayside springs where you can 
quaff clear cold water tasting of the snow. 

THE END 


Notes and Discussions 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PACIFIC DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 1949 


During the Christmas holidays the Pacific Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association met at Mills College, Oakland, California. The philoso- 
phers were hospitably and comfortably housed in Olney Hall, where sleeping 
quarters, dining facilities, and rooms for the formal meetings were provided. 

The papers fell into the following natural divisions: Logical, Epistemo- 
logical, Semantical, Valuational and Historio-Social. The first paper on Tues- 
day afternoon by Arthur Pap on Logic and the Concept of Entailment sought 
a definition of “logical constant.” Several definitions were discarded as circu- 
lar. Synthetic a priori propositions were found to be tacitly acknowledged 
whenever logic expands through the definitional reduction of hitherto extra- 
logical concepts to the concepts of logic. Maria Reichenbach read a paper on 
Is Logic Philosophy? in which the conclusion was reached that since a great 
deal of what we call logic is metalogic and belongs along with other meta- 
linguistic analyses, it is therefore a part of the philosophy of science. 

At the close of the afternoon session the members of the Association were 
guests of Mills College at tea in the living room of Olney Hall. 

The evening session was devoted to the subject of Values, the first paper 
being on A Note on Value Statements, by Nathaniel Lawrence. He exam- 
ined the Positivistic dichotomy between “factual” and “value” statements, 
and held that the view that the latter are non-empirical is based on a false the- 
ory of experience. This was followed by The Measurement of Value by Nor- 
man D. Dalkey, who modified and extended the method suggested by Von 
Neumann and Morganstern for the comparison of goods with probability 
combinations of other goods, and applied it to the study of preferences in such 
a way as to avoid some of the objections to the earlier methods. 

This session was closed with a paper by Catherine Rau on The Aesthetic 
Theory and Practice of Jean-Paul Sartre who sought to extract his purely 
aesthetic theory from the critical essays and the works on the emotions and 
imagination, and to show how they are applied in his plays and novels. 

On Wednesday morning the first paper by A. Maslow was on A Criticism 
of the “Empirio-Criticism,” which was based on the critical work of A. Bog- 
danov in his answer to Lenin’s attack on positivism. The main criticism con- 
sists in pointing out that Lenin’s thinking is essentially authoritarian and 
absolutistic. 

Arthur J. Benson in Russell vs. Hume on Abstract Ideas, was a defense of 
Hume against the treatment of abstract ideas in A History of Western Philos- 
ophy. The inadequacy of Hume’s theory does not consist as Russell alleges in 
a failure to recognize that words are themselves universals, but from Hume’s 
attempt to explain “idea” in terms of “mental images.” The final paper was by 
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Philip Merlan on Dewey’s Socrates. Socrates is interpreted by Dewey in his 
message to the International Congress of Philosophy as having attempted to 
expand the professional expert knowledge to the point where expert knowl- 
edge could do for man as man, what the lesser arts do for him in some specific 
aspect. On the contrary it was held, the function of the philosopher is to call 
attention to the fact that man is truly man only within a sphere which shall 
forever remain inaccessible to the expert. 

In the afternoon Melvin Rader read a paper on Individualism, Collectivism, 
and Levels of Integration, in which by means of a hierarchy of levels of inte- 
gration it was shown how the extremes of collectivism and individualism may 
be escaped by avoiding the fallacy of leveling down of individualism, and of 
leveling up of collectivism. Individuality and Sociality instead of being in- 
compatible are necessary to one another. The Moral Principle: A Criticism of 
Utilitarianism was discussed by Henry N. Wieman. He pointed out that 
happiness is not attained by satisfaction of our wants but by a process that 
transforms them into forms we cannot foresee. Hence the right moral prin- 
ciple must be one that requires us to provide conditions most favorable to this 
process of transformation. A final paper on Some Principles of Philosophical 
Synthesis was read by W. I. Matson. It was a discussion of the possibility of a 
world philosophy through the synthesis of the ideas and ideals of East and 
West, and an analysis of the concept of synthesis. 

As usual the high point of the meetings was reached at the Annual Banquet 
where the president, Paul Marhenke, gave the address on The Criterion of 
Significance. The subject, which required a technical discussion with logical 
and semantical concepts was handled adroitly and with humor and finesse. 

After the business meeting on Thursday morning, two papers brought to 
a Close the formal part of the program. A paper offered by Arturo B. Fallico 
on The Hidden Synthetic A Priori behind C. I. Lewis’ Analytic A Priori was 
a critique of naturalistic and scientistic approaches to the question of human 
knowledge in that they are barred from entering into historical experience 
and seeking to understand the purposive character of our experiences. The 
function of historical self-knowledge, it was held, can be located only in man’s 
historical effort to identify the character of his own purposes in history. 

Notes on Designation, Meaning and Necessity, by Paul D. Weinpahl, 
closed the session. He sought to show the advantages in avoiding antinomies, 
of the distinction between designation and meaning which Frege proved is re- 
quired to account for the difference between analytic and synthetic sentences. 

At the Joint Luncheon with the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association, Hugh Miller represented the philosophers and spoke 
on Logic and History. Ernst H. Kantorowicz spoke on Pro Patria mori in 
Medieval Political Theory, representing the historians. 

At the business meeting Hugh Miller was elected president and E. W. 
Strong vice-president for the ensuing year. The invitation of the University 
of California at Berkeley to hold the 1950 meeting on its campus was accepted. 


H. L. SEARLES 
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THE EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHERS’ CONFERENCE OF 1949 


The second East-West Philosophers’ Conference met at the University of 
Hawaii June 20-July 29, 1949. It was directed by Charles E. Moore, Head of 
of the Department of Philosophy of that university and sponsored by the 
Rockefeller, MclInerny, and Watumull Foundations. The first such confer- 
ence occurred in 1939 in Honolulu and was composed of a small group of 
professional philosophers from the United States and the Orient interested in 
this area. From this original conclave emerged two books, a group of the papers 
read at this meeting edited by Dr. Moore entitled Philosophy East and West 
and The Meeting of East and West by F. S. C. Northrop. To say that the ob- 
ject of the Conference was to effect a synthesis of world philosophy, that Dr. 
Northrop’s book afforded a target of criticism and stimulus to this goal of 
synthesis, that for nearly all attending this constituted a period of learning, 
dissipating misconceptions and prejudices, that special problems are to be fur- 
ther explored by various members affords a very meager picture of the amount 
of constructive work accomplished. 
Dorotuy FE. RoBErTs 


* * * 


The 1950 Knoles Lectures in Philosophy of the College of the Pacific will be 
delivered the week of May 15 in Stockton by Professor W. H. Werkmeister, 
of the University of Nebraska. The lectures were inaugurated last year by 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling. 


* * * 


The 1950 Pacific Philosophy Institute has as its topic: “Capitalism, Com- 
munism, and Social Justice.” The leadership includes: Sidney Hook, Herbert 
Phillips, Yves Simon, Alvin Haag, Charles Norman, and William Nietmann. 
The session is scheduled at Lake Tahoe from June 11 to 17, and is conducted 
by the Department of Philosophy of the College of the Pacific. 


* * * 


The officers of the Southwestern Philosophical Conference for 1950 are as 
follows: President: R. A. Tsanoff; vice-president: Eugene I. Dyche; secre- 
tary: Edward S. Robinson; and Ian P. McGreal, Anna D. McCracken, Cortell 
K. Holsapple. The 1950 meeting will be held in Fort Worth, Texas. 


Along the Bookshelf 


SOURCES OF GREEK CULTURE 

Mycenar: AN ArcHAroLocicaL History anp Gute. By Alan J. B. Wace. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1949. Pp. xvili-150. $15.00. 

A Source Book iv Greek Science. By Morris R. Cohen and I. E. Drabkin. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1948. Pp. xxi-579. $9.00. 

Tuer PuiLosopny or ANAXAGORAS: AN ATTEMPT AT RECONSTRUCTION, By Felix 
M. Cleve. King’s Crown Press, New York, 1949. Pp. xi-167. $3.00. 

ANCILLA TO THE Pre-Socratic PutLosopuers. By Kathleen Freeman. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1948. Pp. x-162. $3.50. 

AN Inpex To ARISTOTLE IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION. By Troy Wilson Organ. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1949. Pp. vi-181. $5.00. 


A work of extreme importance and long anticipated is Professor A. J. B. 
Wace’s Mycenae. What will stir the imagination of every classicist is the 
author’s contention that what has so often been esteemed fabulous respecting 
the family feuds of the house of Atreus and the house of Agamemnon is his- 
torical. While these stories which provided themes for the poets and are the 
basis for so great a part of Greek literature, form no portion of the discussion, 
careful and extensive excavation and research of the discovered site of Myce- 
nae throw much light on a civilization that flourished from 1500 to 1200 B.C. 
There is something of vividness in the allocation of Clytemnestra’s palace and 
even the bath in which Agamemnon was killed. The fortifications and their 
arrangements for defense, the treasury of Atreus, the granary, the audience 
hall, the secret springs and cisterns and sanitary drains, the tombs of the lead- 
ing participants, artefacts, and pottery of that far-off time constitute one of 
the most interesting disclosures of the past to the present age. 

Such an account as this must be cannot reveal the years of labor put into 
this monumental effort of archaeological research, delayed by war, and 
accomplished with such meticulous care. We have here complete descriptions 
in charts and maps of the terrain and also a complete set of photographs of 
remaining walls as likewise of pottery and recovered gold ornaments which 
show a high stage of civilization. To this reviewer a most interesting slant is 
thrown on the facts given in this work by reference to a book reviewed 
previously in these columns, Cornelia Steketee Hulst’s Perseus and the Gor- 
gon. Mrs. Hulst concerns herself principally with the recent discoveries at 
Corfu which she connects with those at Mycenae. To her Corfu represents a 
flight of the Hyksos rulers from Egypt with its Babylonian type of religion 
in which the Gorgon assumed the place of a supreme deity. She deems the 
story of Perseus and the Gorgon as symbolizing the conquest of Corfu by the 
Mycenaeans and believes the famous Lion Gate at Mycenae to have been 
dragged from Corfu and set up as a trophy of war. She cited interesting 
parallels and connections not only with Mycenae but with Athens and the 
Erectheum. 
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This reference is introduced to indicate how many questions suggested by 
Doctor Wace’s book will be basic to all future research of Mycenae and its 
history. The author is to be congratulated on the completion of so extensive 
and scholarly a work, and the Princeton University Press on the production of 
so beautiful a format in these days of high costs. 

A Source Book in Greek Science by the late Morris Cohen and I. E. Drab- 
kin is the newest of the series of Source Books in the History of the Sciences 
sponsored by the American Philosophical Association, the American Anthro- 
pological Association, the Mathematical Association of America, the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society, the American Astronomical Society, and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

One purpose of the book is to dispel the erroneous belief that natural 
science began in the seventeenth century with Bacon, Galileo, and Descartes, 
an “error [which] is largely supported by the prevailing type of specialized 
education, which trains students of nature to look at things exclusively from 
the point of view of current conceptions.” (vii) It is not intended to present 
a history of science but to provide excerpts from early writings which give 
the scientific point of view of the ancients and show the force of their scien- 
tific thought and practice. 

From out of the great array of materials are gathered the important trea- 
tises of early mathematics, astronomy, astronomical and mathematical geogra- 
phy, physics, including mechanics, dynamics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, op- 
tics, acoustics and musical theory. There are further chapters on chemistry 
and chemical technology, geology and meteorology, biology, medicine, and 
physiological psychology. An extensive bibliography of important books on 
Greek science is appended, and an index of names. 

This much-abbreviated statement of titles shows how widespread must be 
the interest created and how essential the book should become in all the fields 
of science. In spite of our modern devotion to empiricism there is, as there 
always has been, a dominating influence of preformed theory or of later 
hypothesis still awaiting verification. Too often when verification is difficult, 
hypothesis or scientific dogma passes as fact in such a way as to retard scien- 
tific advance. For that very reason this work takes on increasing importance. 
It should be eagerly taken up by every field of science, not because past 
theories have been correct but because it helps to disclose the possible erran- 
cies of the present. With its publication there is no real excuse for continued 
ignorance of the scientific past as we have gathered into brief compass what 
would ordinarily require extensive reading to acquire. Plainly it is a must for 


every library and every scientist and philosopher. 
Academic tradition is as hard to down as theological dogmatism and often 


carries along misconceptions and misinterpretations, even among scholars, for 
generations. The dogmatic assumptions of commentators on the early Greeks, 
such as Burnet, Zeller, Gomperz, and others, were founded not only on their 
knowledge of Greek but on the naturalistic superstitions of the age, for super- 
stition can be naturalistic when it overloads the scales. Into such a situation 
respecting the teachings of Anaxagoras, Felix M. Cleve, in The Philosophy of 
Anaxagoras, has launched his investigation unmindful of the criticism of those 
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who accept “‘authorities” in the place of independent investigation. Our au- 
thor believed that when Anaxagoras declared of the Cosmos that “‘all has been 
arranged by Mind,” he really meant it and not the atheistic and mechanistic 
interpretation given by scholars bent on a materialistic standpoint. 

But Cleve’s interpretation does not rest on a single fragment or two. He 
searches through Greek literature to gather up the reports of Anaxagoras’ 
doctrine from both friend and foe and shows that Anaxagoras undoubtedly 
held the presence of a self-differentiating intelligence in and over the Cosmic 
order, characterized by omniscience rather than by omnipotence. Another 
point to be noted is the presence in the Nous of a capacity for variation, a 
dissymmetry which modern physicists are coming to see as the source of 
evolutionary progress. Anaxagoras is seen to be an Activist, for “psyche” or 
“soul” is to be interpreted not as a thing but as an act, somewhat after the 
modern designation of the atom as an “event” in a space-time world. Accord- 
ing to Cleve, Anaxagoras considers qualities themselves to be ultimate 
elements. Matter is not the carrier of qualities but these themselves are 
“matter.” This striking similarity to most recent conceptions of the physicists 
could not have been understood by Burnet because he, like many a contempo- 
rary thinker, was prone to deny reality to anything not having a specific 
gravity. Anaxagoras is credited with two unprecedented discoveries: “W. ithin 
a principle homogeneous throughout, . . . nothing distinguishable can happen 
... if a world is to result there must be dissimilarities.” and “The deity’s body, 
be it water or air whatever else, is but seemingly homogeneous.” (33 and 154) 

It was high time that this important research into early Greek philosophy 
should appear to take the place of the smug uninquiring assumption of the 
superiority of skeptical materialism into which modern historians of phi- 
losophy have too generally fallen. For Personalists also there is interest in 
those personalistic suppositions which were not alien to, but naturally to be 
found in the Greeks from Thales down. Philosophers are first of all “persons.” 

Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers by Dr. Kathleen Freeman is a 
complete translation of the Fragments in Diels’ Fragmente du Vorsokratiker. 
The work is really ancillary to the author’s Companion to the Pre-Socratic 
Philosophers published by Blackwell in 1946. These facts constitute this an 
important volume for the student of Greek philosophy and particularly for 
an understanding of Plato and Aristotle in their relation both to Greek 
thought before them and to the Medieval period after them. 

In the treatment of the individual philosophers along with their extant 
writings there is a biographical note while comments and interpretation are 
given briefly in a footnote. The sections are numbered to correspond to the 
fifth edition of Diels while numbers of the fourth edition are given in 
brackets. The work is important to every student of Greek philosophy but 
the translation at times lacks something of clearness and literary value, as for 
instance in Heraclitus’ Fragment* 45, where “Travel every road and you will 
not come to the frontiers of the soul so great is its logos.” become “You could 


*As quoted in Jaeger: Paideia, Vol. I, p. 179. 
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not in your going find the ends of the soul, though you travelled the whole 
way: so deep is its Law (Logos).” 

A distinct service to the contemporary scholarship is rendered in the 
publication of Organ’s An Index to Aristotle. While it is late in arriving, it is 
perhaps the most completely useful of any index in the field. Hitherto it has 
not been possible to gather at a glance the references to specific topics of 
nearly the whole of Aristotle’s work—biological, political, literary, and meta- 
physical—some of which have already been provided. The only omissions 
seem to be that of The Fragments and of The Constitution of Athens. The 
result has led to partial understandings, false emphases and misinterpretations. 
The author has made use of the latest helps, such as the English translation of 
Artistotle edited by Sir William Ross and J. A. Smith, while the page number- 
ing accords with the Berlin Academy edition of the Greek text. 

Thus is opened to contemporary students a wider and less difficult ap- 
proach to the Aristotelian teachings. No modern library of any account and 
no devotee of Greek philosophy can afford to be without this valuable aid. 

Ralar: 


KNOWLEDGE AND LIFE 


HuMAN Know ence: Its Score AND LImiIrTs. By Bertrand Russell. Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1948. Pp. xvi-524. $5.00. 


In Human Knowledge Bertrand Russell continues to display an extraordinary 
gift of literary fertility that cannot but inspire the mingled admiration and 
genial envy of his philosophical colleagues. For the general reader this volume 
will serve as a very useful summary statement of the essential purposes pur- 
sued and conclusions reached in the author’s speculative career. It is especially 
illuminating with respect to the inner significance of his lengthy logical inves- 
tigations. What the author means by “knowledge” is indicated by the titles of 
the six sections of the volume: The World of Science; Language; Science and 
Perception; Scientific Concepts; Probability; and Postulates of Scientific 
Inferences. Russell’s world is that of physical science turned into metaphysics. 
It is a world as tightly impersonal as possible, distilled from attitudes, cate- 
gories, and purposes derived from Western man’s utilitarian life. It is the 
world of British “common sense” refined by scientific and logical analysis, 
lacking in all the overtones of poetry, beauty, light, and life. It seeks to be a 
clear, cold world without fuzzy edges and devoid of music, as lifeless as a 
desert waste. It is a world full of clanking mechanisms but empty of soul, a 
world full of jigsaw pieces that compose a picture essentially unintriguing 
once the pieces are put together. Russell is, in fact, an essentially British 
philosopher, more particularly a lineal descendant of Hume. And in this 
volume, it is precisely Hume’s problem that is the author’s more serious con- 
cern. Granted the (furtive) naturalism of Hume, what justifies it? 

As in the British tradition, so Russell’s starting point is the psychological, 
private world of the lonely experience; what the thinker starts with is his 
sensations and his memory but this alone is not sufficient to provide either for 
sciences or a metaphysics based on science. Naked ostensive meaning leaves 
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the individual inside his own head, or, more truly, inside his own sense experi- 
ence. Raw empiricism, it follows, is insufficient. The problem, then, is that of 
implementing sensationalistic empiricism adequately to give us the material- 
istic world the naturalist wants. Preliminary to this problem, however, is the 
question of meaning. Against the positivists, Russell insists that we are cur- 
rently inclined to overrate the importance of words. Meaning is originally 
pre-verbal. Animals obviously possess meaning; hence it cannot basically be a 
function of language. Furthermore, were meaning purely analytic and arbi- 
trary, we could have no world at all since sensation, as such, provides us with 
no world. We must conclude then that, as Hume pointed out, there is an 
a priori factor in knowledge (or belief). The problem is to find what it is and 
to provide ourselves with such a priori propositions as certify knowledge of 
a real, external world. This requires a distinction, traced to its sources, 
between objective probability or credal reliability, on the one hand, and 
subjective conviction on the other. The only way out, he suggests, is back 
towards the Continental doctrine of self-evident propositions. If we are to 
escape the tyranny of mere sensation, we must possess data in the form of 
original propositions that, while not necessarily inerrant, nevertheless contain 
some objective probability or credibility. Five such postulates, sympathetic to 
common sense realism, are offered on page four hundred eighty-seven as 
providing a self-evident and reliable ground for the support of materialism. 
In sum, the materialistic world justifies itself because it justifies itself; this is 
his attempt to escape from the Humean principle of what Santayana later 
called ‘‘animal faith.” 

Thus Russell cuts the Gordian knot of the bundle of predicaments facing 
modern materialism, particularly when it operates from the basis of subjecti- 
vistic epistemological dualism. These predicaments, however, as his own 
exposition shows, remain formidable. Materialism, for example, cannot sus- 
tain itself apart from an adequate doctrine of causality; yet the trend of 
physical science which substitutes events for particles, robs it of this ade- 
quacy. The Newtonian particle with its inertia provided some semblance of 
causal explanation through the pictorial notion of bumping. “Events,” how- 
ever, seem related only by functional correlation. But this raises the question 
of the essential difference between the “‘real” world and a mirror world or a 
Leibnizian world of perspectives. More than ever the question will not be 
put down of the explanation of the “go” of the world. Russell, quite aware of 
the problem, can only answer that “cause” must involve something more than 
functional correlation; but precisely what that something is, he does not, so 
far as I am aware, offer to state. Another problem that has always dogged 
materialism is the problem of being. When modern thought abandons the 
category of substance, it tends to identify knowledge with relations, i. e., 
structure. But a structure must be a structure of something; relations must 
have relata. Russell answers that the relata are qualities. But since ostensible 
qualities are psychological, in his view, he is forced to confess that the quali- 
ties serving as relata in the real world are unknowable. Thus, as usual, mate- 
rialism lands once more in the ineffable. Russell’s own conclusion is an admis- 
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sion of the near-hopelessness of the situation on a materialistic platform. His 
final word is that “all human knowledge is uncertain, inexact, and partial.” 
(507) 

All in all, if I judge correctly, this volume will leave the reader unsatisfied; 
and I am inclined to think that it will widely leave the impression that the 
author’s point of view is one still dominated by seventeenth-century pictures 
which he has attempted by various devices to tinker with and patch up in a 
way scarcely successful. One final comment: the author, at the end of the 
volume gives only passing reference to the problem of our knowledge of 
other minds. Inasmuch as scientific truth and objectivity are, on his own 
view, identified with social verification, it raises the question why the prob- 
lem of social knowing was not raised at the beginning of the discussion and 
given the significant place it deserves in his system. Properly placed, such an 
inquiry is capable of shifting the whole perspective of the ontological prob- 


lem. WILBUR LONG 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF MoraLs AND LEGISLATION. By Jeremy 
Bentham. Introduction by Laurence J. LaFleur. Hafner Publishing Co., 
New York, 1948. Pp. xx-378. Cloth, $3.00. Paper, $1.50. 


This reprint of the complete text of one of Bentham’s great writings is from 
the corrected edition of 1823. It includes the original copious index and a 
brief but illuminating introduction. It is curious that the European policy of 
offering paper bindings has been so slow in arriving here and the Hafner 
Library of Classics, a young but progressive institution, is to be commended 
on its adoption of it. As prices are now, the paper-covered edition of the 
Introduction is obviously a bargain. eae: 


An AMERICAN UTILITARIAN. By Martha M. Pingel. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1948. Pp. xi-214. $3.00. 


Bearing the subtitle “Richard Hildreth as a Philosopher,” this book is one in 
the Columbia Series in American Culture, “A series bringing together schol- 
arly treatments of those aspects of American culture that are usually 
meviected. -.. 

Richard Hildreth (1807-65), American author and philosopher, is best 
known for his abolitionist novel The White Slave, forerunner of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and all other antislavery novels in this country, and for his History of 
the United States. As a neglected philosopher, however, he is remembered 
today, if at all, only for his translation of Dumont’s abstract on Bentham’s 
Theory of Legislation. Miss Pingel’s purpose is to help remedy this neglect 
and to show that Hildreth’s contribution to American philosophy is at least as 
important as his contribution to American literature and history. 

Part I is a brief exposition by Miss Pingel of Hildreth’s life and thought. 
In her discussion of his major ethical work, The Theory of Morals (1844), 
she points out how Hildreth derived his thought in part from Jeremy Ben- 
tham but modified Bentham’s theory of utility. According to Hildreth, 
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actions in themselves are neither moral nor immoral because these terms are 
properly applied only to an agent producing those actions. An immoral agent 
might accidentally produce a good act, i. e., one with good results; or a moral 
agent might accidentally produce a bad act, i. e., one with bad results. In 
neither case is the morality or immorality of the agent indicated in any way 
by the actual effects of his actions but only by his desire to produce good 
actions, or bad as the case may be. Any action, however, is either “praise- 
worthy,” “indifferent,” or “wrong,” and “the criterion of judgment must 
always remain pleasure or pain caused to sensitive beings other than the 
agent.” Also, for Hildreth, happiness is not a sum of pleasures but consists of 
many ingredients of which pleasure may be one. 

Most of An American Utilitarian consists of writings by Hildreth himself. 
In Part Il: Unpublished Manuscripts, we find two unfinished studies of major 
importance. Hildreth finished only thirty pages of the “Theory of Wealth” 
and fifty pages of “Theory of Taste,” but it is evident that these were ambi- 
tious beginnings of Parts III and IV respectively of his projected extensive 
work Rudiments of the Inductive Science of Man. Denounced as “atheist” and 
discouraged by the poor reception of his two speculative works, Theory of 
Morals and Theory of Politics, he turned from philosophy and spent his last 
fifteen years compiling the factual historical material embodied in his six- 
volume History of the United States, Japan and the Japanese. Miss Pingel has 
performed an important service in rescuing the two above-mentioned manu- 


scripts from oblivion. James T. CULBERTSON 


PutLosopuy IN Wit. By Emil Froeschels. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1948. Pp. xili-61. $2.75. 

The publisher announces this book as ‘fa most unusual study written by the 
former Professor of Medical Philosophy at the University of Vienna.” The 
reviewer cannot remember having seen such a science listed in the catalogue 
of that university but he remembers that Dr. Emil Froeschels had been a well- 
known Professor in the School of Medicine of the University of Vienna, and 
that he won fame by his research dealing with injuries of the speech center in 
the human brain as well as through his method of teaching mutes to talk, 
called “logopedics.” The only connection Professor Froeschels has with 
philosophy is his love for it but this love seems to be unrequited. None of the 
philosophical books which Froeschels wrote in German and in English seem 
to be convincing and the same is true for his last one, a booklet of only sixty 
pages, and even this small size seems too much for the message the author has 
to convey: “that some jokes are laughed at which point at a philosophic prob- 
lem not made speech-ripe before.” (33-34) 

There is no doubt that some jokes refer to philosophic problems for, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, there exist as many classes of jokes as there exist 
classes of degradable values, and philosophic values are among them. How- 
ever, Froeschels goes farther in saying: “From that proof the conclusion has 
to be drawn of the existence of congenital knowledge of philosophy.” (34) 

With this thesis, which the author considers as a discovery, he brings 
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philosophy back to the polemics between Leibniz who, two hundred fifty 
years ago, affirmed the existence of congenital ideas, and Locke, who denied 
it. But since that time, critical philosophy was born, the author, Kant, wrote 
in 1790: “The critique does absolutely not admit the existence of congenital 
ideas; it supposes that all ideas—sensuous and categoric—are acquired.” 
Froeschels has not refuted Kant’s Critique and even seems to assume that 
the latter’s categories are innate, because they are valid a priori. The author’s 
uncritical belief that “the whole universe is known congenitally and that 
during the life of an individual part after part of that congenital knowledge 
becomes expression-ripe” (59) is nothing but a late rendition of Plato’s 
Anamnesis-doctrine which, without the Platonic myth of the pre-existence of 
our soul, becomes a riddle rather than a solution. Froeschels also gives his 
views on aesthetics but they are basically those which had been propounded 
by Benedetto Croce. ALFRED STERN 


CREATIVITY AND CONDUCT 


Tue PrincipLes oF Connucr: AN INTRODUCTION TO THEORETICAL AND APPLIED 
Ertuics. By Daniel Sommer Robinson. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 
1948. Pp. xvili-420. $3.25. 


Director D. S. Robinson of the School of Philosophy of the University of 
Southern California, has brought out a companion volume to his Principles of 
Reasoning in this introduction to theoretical and applied ethics. 

Doctor Robinson writes out of the fullness of a wide experience as teacher, 
administrator, and as chaplain in two world wars. He sees the amazing scien- 
tific developments of our time as raising a mass of ethical problems never 
before met by the human race, and it is his purpose to provide the rising gen- 
eration with an adequate philosophy of life. 

Few writers in the field of Ethics come with better or even equal prepara- 
tion for drawing of practical conclusions. Called upon to counsel a multitude 
of men both in war-service and since, he has had unusual opportunity to 
study and know the facts at first hand. Not only do we have here, therefore, 
the usual ethical theories which fill the textbooks but in the section on 
“Applied Ethics” we have what, so far as this writer knows, may be a unique 
consideration of the ethical problems growing out of the discovery and po- 
tential uses of atomic energy. This discovery throws into new light the duties 
and obligations of what amounts to a new social order. It affects not only 
world understanding, a restatement of international ethics, a new interpreta- 
tion of the common good in its application to society, but calls into question 
the whole matter of social and political ideology. What are the rights and 
duties of peoples? How are professional, business, or educational as well as 
personal ethics to be affected by the new situation created? To the mind of 
the reviewer, this section provides a timeliness which should give this work 
wide adoption as a text. 

The material is skillfully treated, highly suggestive and accompanied by 
abundant appendices of supplementary materials and a prolific presentation 
of special student aids scattered throughout the text. Riek 
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Tue Mature Mino. By H. A. Overstreet. W. W. Norton, New York, 1949. 
Pp. 295. $2.95. 
The ancient Greeks identified the good man with wisdom, and the Christians 
with obedience and wisdom; the new age speaks, rather, of psychological ade- 
quacy and names it “maturity.” “Maturity,” however, is an ambiguous word. 
On the one hand, it means effective adjustment in a complex environment; 
while on the other hand, it means moral insight and measuring up to the “pat- 
tern laid up in heaven,” that is, the habit of correctly choosing among a hier- 
archy of goods. When a book starts out to glorify the new psychology as the 
ultimate means to our salvation, it inevitably makes a silent shift from the 
standpoint of science to that of insight. There is something of a pious sleight- 
of-hand trick in this although it is not insidious unless it leaves in the mind a 
notion that “science” is something that replaces sensitiveness, wisdom, and 
faith in an objective Good or perfection. Overstreet’s The Mature Mind elab- 
orates the thesis that in our day the re-creation of the general wisdom of the 
past is due to “an insight that comes chiefly out of the psychological and psy- 
chiatric sciences.” (9) This general insight is a synthesis largely of five lesser 
discoveries: “(1) the idea of psychological age; (2) the idea of arrested devel- 
opment or fixation; (3) the idea of conditioned response; (4) the idea of 
aptitude uniqueness; and (5) the idea of adult capacity to learn.” (16) After a 
survey of these specific principles, the author proceeds to apply them to the 
fields of economics, politics, reading, the home, education, and religion. 
While modern psychological knowledge is a splendid implementation of 
the solid wisdom of man, we must be on our guard against the impression, 
which even this author leaves with us, that psychology alone is our salvation. 
Psychology exclusively is not likely to make saints or heroes out of us. It does 
not inspire dying on a cross. It does not create ethical finesse. It does not free 
us from the crisis problem of pessimism and nihilism. It does not even make 
psychologists and psychiatrists better than other people. As a group, in fact, 
they are inclined to be neurotic; and they have their fair share of egotistic 
prigs and cultural boors. As a contributing and tempered discipline, however, 
psychology can give modern man much help. This book indicates how it can 
be done. It is readable, full of sound good sense, keeps an eye on the pragmatic 
instance, and doesn’t overdo abstract generalities. It can be recommended for 


popular reading. WL 


Your Creative Power: How to Use IMAGINATION. By Alex Osborn. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1948. Pp. xiv-375. $3.00. 


The dogged dullness of our psychological behaviorism has spun its theories 
out of animal behavior to the neglect of the creative human mind. Of course 
if its materialism were true the animal mind would offer a sufficient field for 
understanding man, but the human mind is made great through its spiritual 
qualities. Consciousness of this has led Alex Osborn to the valuable insights 
expressed in this book. In its forty-one chapters there would seem to be omit- 
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ted no device by which one can use his imagination to bring to pass the success 
which he craves. He discusses the various forms of imagination, creative and 
noncreative. Its relation to will and judgment, to association and emotional 
drive, how it can be allied to all the activities of life and furthered by one’s 
associations. There is a long list of practical suggestions as to how to start on 
any problem and the values arising from adaptation, modification, substitu- 
tion, re-arrangement, and combination. For a philosophical mind, the chapter 
“Judgment may Choke Ideas” has special significance. Judgment is good if 
timely but it is easy to think up so many obstructions and outs that great ideas 
may die “a-borning.” One must be prepared to be called a “nut” or a “crack- 
pot” by those who can only think negatively and are afraid to venture any- 
thing new, or are chronic members of the ‘“‘cold-water” brigade. 

He closes with a consideration of the effects of creative power in the rela- 
tions of life in leadership, in science, and public affairs and deplores the slight 
attention now given by education to one of the most important problems af- 
fecting human happiness and success. It is a book to be read and inwardly di- 
gested and particularly by those who find themselves occupationally “at sea.” 
It is free from psychological jargon and is open to ordinary intelligence. 


Rake 


Tue Macic or Bettevine. By Claude M. Bristol. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1948. Pp. x-245. $2.95. 


Much the same ground as that covered by Osborn in Your Creative Power 
is gone over by Bristol in The Magic of Believing. Where the first mentioned 
emphasizes “faith,” the latter stresses belief. The author foresees that to some 
his suggestions will seem “screwball” but he brings a multitude of testimo- 
nials to maintain his contention. He takes the extreme position that one can 
have anything he desires if he desires and believes with sufficient strength. 
There is, of course, the easy alibi for failures that desire was not sufficiently 
strong which like the patent medicine testimonials, considers only the suc- 
cesses. Yet many of his suggestions must be considered “practical,” such as the 
insistence upon first drawing a mental pattern of the objective clearly in the 
mind and in the belief that the mind can shape events and control matter. He 
uses the recent experiments of Dr. Rhine at Duke University for illustration. 
The act of believing becomes the starting force of a series of accomplishments 
which, of course, can scarcely be gainsaid. In both works there are suggestions 
of great practical value toward success, in both there is failure to stress the 
note of added power that comes to him whose ambitions are unselfish and give 
themselves to a cause greater than the individual: “My strength is as the 
strength of ten because my heart [motive] is pure.” peta Rid Ba 


Conscious Cray. By William Allison Shimer. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1948. Pp. ix-199. $2.50. 

The subtitle of this book, From Science via Philosophy to Religion, aptly in- 

dicates what the author seeks to do, namely, to synthesize these three aspects 
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of human inquiry at a relatively nontechnical level. As such the book should 
make interesting reading for those who participate in those discussion groups 
made up largely of college-age young people who are still groping for an ade- 
quate vocabulary in which to express something of their exploratory impulses. 
One of the virtues of the book is that it does not seek to use a purely Christian 
idiom. As the author states in the preface, ““The approach here used is chosen 
for the scientifically-inclined person of today in non-Christian as well as in so- 
called Christian lands.” It is beside the point to start with the Bible when more 
or less skeptical youth desires to start from the facts of experience and science. 
In the course of developing his theme, the author brings in a good many 
of the traditional religious doctrines of the Occident under different labels. 
Yet the door is left open for other interpretations of the facts than those pre- 
ferred by the author. There is no attempt to imply that vital interpretations 
must be couched in any one specific theological idiom—a matter all too often 
ignored by those who seek to expound the ways of deity. For Professor 
Shimer is interested in defending the thesis that the whole universe is alive and 
conscious. However, he recognizes that Buddha, Confucius, Copernicus, mod- 
ern scientists, and philosophers as well as Jesus may be very helpful guides. 


FLoyp H. Ross 


Constructive Eruics with ConTEMPoRARY Reapines. By T. V. Smith. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 1948. Pp. xvi-382. $3.50. 


Constructive Ethics is designed as a textbook in Ethics and contains, in addi- 
tion to sixteen closely-packed chapters, readings from the three contempo- 
rary schools, Idealism, Pragmatism, and Realism. The preface suggests the 
general outlook of the book: 


We begin by assuming that every historic theory about Right is not 
only right but also somehow good, and that every traditional theory 
about Good is not only good but is somehow right. (viii) 


Book I is a study of The Moral as the Right. The Right is distinguished from 
the Good, individual morality from social morality, by tracing Rightness to 
its source in the expectations and demands of others upon us, while the Good 
and Values have their source in ourselves. Theories of Rightness are: rightness 
as manners, customs, the legal, the natural, the conscientious, the Divine, and 
finally the Right as Right. These may be visualized as concentric circles be- 
ginning at the center, with manners as the most elementary form of right, 
then in ever larger circles, customs, the legal, the natural, the conscientious, 
the Divine, and finally the Right as Right. It is concluded that the moral is 
certainly the right but more, it is also the Good. Book II is on the Ethical as 
the Good. Again we may visualize the theories discussed in this section as a 
group of concentric areas with the most elementary form of the good as the 
pleasurable at the center, then the happy, self-realization, the adventurous, the 
creative, and finally the Good as Good in the largest and most inclusive area. 
By the use of these familiar concepts, the author has succeeded in discussing 
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the traditional theories of the right and the good with a minimum of technical 
terminology. Book III deals with the moral life as Synthesis. 

The book is marked throughout by the true Smithian style. It is literary, 
sometimes fluent and eloquent, sometimes difficult and a little obscure as to 
the author’s meaning. The author’s flair for poetry is seen in the extensive use 
of illustrative quotations. In relating ethics to the problem of world under- 
standing, the meaning of “constructive ethics” is revealed. Patriotism is the 
starting point, but a world situation in which the right and the good prevail 
must be created. Students may find portions of the book difficult but they 
cannot but catch the contagion of a lively, fair, well-informed, and undog- 
matic mind which has thought and lived through the problems being dis- 
cussed. “Question-raising” quotations introduce the chapters of the text, and 
the eight “contemporary readings” include articles from such writers as Char- 
ner Perry, John Dewey, and William James. 


HeErBeErT L. SEARLES 


THE WORLD OF LITERATURE 

Literary History oF THE Unirep States. Edited by Robert E. Spiller, Wil- 
lard Thorp, Thomas H. Johnson, and Henry S. Canby. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1948. 3 vols. Pp. xx-1422-817. $20.00. 


During the past half century the study of American literature has expanded 
immensely, both as a part of the curriculum of higher education and as a field 
of research for scholars, to be analyzed with the thoroughness and the array 
of investigative techniques which had been developed by students of older 
and wider literary areas. As a consequence, the study of American literature 
has acquired parity with the other branches of modern knowledge in one 
conspicuous—though perhaps deplorable—respect: it is divided into so many 
specialized compartments that a scholar hesitates to represent himself as an 
“authority” in the subject as a whole. 

Thirty years ago, this was first recognized when a monumental work, The 
Cambridge History of American Literature, was parceled out among sixty- 
four contributors. The high authoritativeness thus attained was at the cost of 
certain defects—unevenness of style, disproportion of emphasis, and overlap- 
ping of material. Nevertheless, the Cambridge has remained the standard his- 
tory and has been of incalculable value to all students in the field. 

Now at last its pre-eminence is challenged. The Literary History of the 
United States is the work of fifty-five authors, each an expert in his division of 
the subject, and great efforts were made to impose an over-all unity. The four 
who served as editors worked in continual consultation, and three others are 
listed as “associates” who were frequently summoned to conference. The re- 
maining forty-eight were also given opportunities to discuss the plan of the 
whole work in order to co-ordinate their contributions. The editors retained 
the privilege of writing introductory and concluding sections for the various 
chapters and of occasionally making other revisions to achieve uniformity. 
The names of the contributors are withheld from their several chapters and 
are listed inconspicuously at the end of the text. All this striving for con- 
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formity reduces the style to an undistinguished level; even the chapters by 
Mencken and Sandburg, though far above the average, lack the customary 
verve of those authors. 

The first two volumes are devoted to the historical text, and the whole of 
the third volume is described as “Bibliography.” The user must be warned, 
however, that a great many historical data have been divorced from their con- 
text and banished to this third volume. The main history concentrates its at- 
tention upon major authors almost exclusively; when less important ones are 
included at all, it is usually in a list of names, without critical comment. This 
is an unfortunate limitation, in view of the increasing importance which his- 
torical criticism is conceding to the “popular” authors who display the pre- 
vailing tides of readers’ tastes; without some attention to them, the significance 
of major writers cannot be fully defined. 

Some attempt at rectification is made in the bibliography, which is elabo- 
rately categorized and is in sentence-and-paragraph form rather than being 
merely lists of titles. In its general sections, dealing with “Fiction,” “Poetry,” 
and so on, for each period, a few secondary or popular authors are mentioned, 
with their dates and the titles of their best-known works, and sometimes a few 
phrases of comment. Such segregation, however, precludes any linking of 
these authors with their major contemporaries. Besides, it leads to repetition: 
Edwin Markham, for instance, is listed on page 138 and again on page 154 
(under both “late nineteenth century” and “twentieth century”). The so- 
called bibliography, then, is actually a group of brief surveys, partly referring 
back to authors who were dealt with in the main text, partly mentioning sec- 
ondary authors not previously treated. The mixture of tritely-phrased com- 
mentary and crowded factual data makes these sections almost unreadable as 
prose, and yet they must be consulted to complete the historical picture, 
which has been surveyed more gracefully in the first two volumes. 

Another peculiarity of the bibliography is the separate section devoted to 
the two hundred and seven individual authors, in alphabetical sequence, with 
the implication that these are of greater importance than those treated em 
masse. A testing of the various parts of the bibliography, and its relationship 
to the main text, reveals some anomalies. George Sterling, for instance, is not 
mentioned at all in the main history, but is among the select two hundred and 
seven in the bibliography. So is Sholem Asch, though he did not come to this 
country till the age of thirty, spent a good many of his later years abroad, and 
wrote none of his books in English. Not included among the two hundred 
and seven are Joseph Rodman Drake, Edward Everett Hale, Clyde Fitch, Ed- 
ward Roland Sill, Eugene Field; whereas the recent authors who are admitted 
to the exclusive roster include S. N. Behrman, James T. Farrell, Marianne 
Moore, Clifford Odets, William Carlos Williams, and Richard Wright. It will 
be interesting to see whether they retain their eminence when the next monu- 
mental history of American literature is deemed necessary—perhaps thirty 
years hence. 

In general, it must be said that for a reader whose mind works by logical 
and chronological correlation the present work has not fully solved the prob- 
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lems of organizing its complex material. Perhaps this proves the problems to 


be insoluble. LIONEL STEVENSON 


Tue First Romantics. By Malcolm Elzwin. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, 1948. Pp. viii-280. $3.50. 

The dust jacket provides for the contents of this book a key that might well 
have been offered also on the title page. The longer title on the cover reads: 
The First Romantics: Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey: A Collective Biog- 
raphy. The book presents accounts of the earlier years of the three poets 
named, and in the order given. Then Part Four, “Partners in Pantisocracy,” 
traces the association of Coleridge and Southey as they schemed toward emi- 
gration to the United States. Part Five, “The Archangel Yet Undamaged,” 
treats of Coleridge newly married and eager to write worthily of political af- 
fairs, of human affairs, with intellectual integrity and for the benefit of man- 
kind. Part Six, “Partners in Poetry,” deals with Coleridge and Wordsworth 
during 1797 and 1798. The seventh, last, and longest part of the book is called 
“The Apostates”; beginning in 1796, the story of the interwoven lives of the 
three men is related, showing how their idealistic rebellion subsided, especially 
during the next ten years. Such words as “compromise,” “dereliction,” “apos- 
tasy,” and “torpor” appear. We read that “as a potential force among con- 
temporaries the first romantics abdicated with Coleridge’s declaration of 
support for the war against Napoleon”; but Coleridge is shown to have the 
greatest probable influence for the thought of the future. Throughout this 
man’s later life of physical pain and mental agony, “he still retained,” as Elwin 
puts it, “the semblance of his former self and the shadow of that integrity 
which departed utterly from Wordsworth and partially from Southey. The 
romantic ideal lingered in his mind. .. .” 

The brief indication just given of the contents of this book shows the 
figure of Coleridge dominant. Elwin has indeed made it so, and justifiably. He 
interprets the life of Coleridge as more than a little angelic, even applying to 
him in his later years Lamb’s famous phrase, “an Archangel a little damaged.” 

The author impressively makes great use of journals, diaries, letters, and 
other autobiographical material. The book has little direct criticism of the lit- 
erary art of the three famous early romantics; but it must not therefore be 
blamed. The title page reprints a sentence by John Cowper Powys: “*To reach 
the essence of a great poet’s work it is necessary to consider his physical na- 
ture, his normal character, his average being, independently of his peculiar 
type of intellect and imagination.” Elwin’s book follows the plan thus laid 
down. 

Often brilliantly written, the book will please many by its psychoanalytic 
methods. The childhoods, the parental relations, the early and later love af- 
fairs, the marriages, all are shrewdly presented. For some the book will be 
most memorable because of its treatment of Dorothy Wordsworth, Annette 
Vallon, Sarah Fricker, and Mary Hutchinson. To the present reviewer the 
figure of Tom Poole emerges with an attractiveness astonishingly and yet 


defensibly great. 
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Elwin allows Wordsworth much too little interest in and knowledge of 
books. The entire work needs a more frequent indication, by numerals, of the 
year when a certain action occurs. Also, for one reader at least, there were a 
few passages where the reading was slow or puzzling because of rather hazy 
reference of personal pronouns. Incidentally, the proofreading was scarcely 
satisfying: sixteen typographical errors occur, scattered throughout. 

The book is excellently constructed and the characterization is notably 
good. Southey, especially, is given a clarity and an importance unusual and 
deserved. This experiment in collective biography must be called a success. 


WILLIAM D. TEMPLEMAN 


Revicious Trenps iN ENcuisu Poetry. Vol. III, 1780-1830: Romantic Faith. 
By Hoxie Neale Fairchild. Columbia University Press, New York, 1949. 
Pp. ix-549. $6.75. 

Professor H. N. Fairchild has reached the middle point in his ambitious and 

valuable study of religious trends in English poetry from 1700 to the present. 

Ten years after the publication of his first volume he has produced Volume III, 

dealing with the major poets of the romantic movement. 

For this material a significant change in his method has been adopted. The 
first two volumes reviewed a wide range of eighteenth-century poets, many 
of them now deservedly forgotten by the general reader. Such a technique is 
justifiable in many studies of the history of ideas: the prevailing climate of 
opinion is better represented by mediocre authors than by geniuses. English 
poetry of the eighteenth century was not rich in works of genius, anyhow; it 
was divided between conventional journeyman-poets who wrote competently 
on the familiar topics; and fumbling experimenters who were temperamental- 
ly in revolt against neoclassical techniques and rationalistic intellection but 
who had no clearly recognized alternative to offer. 

After 1780, however, the situation completely changed. A generation of 
great poets appeared, each of whom was positive in his opinions, and all of 
whom differed profoundly from one another. Professor Fairchild’s present 
volume therefore consists of detailed studies of seven major figures—Burns, 
Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, and Keats. The resulting study 
is not only a major landmark in his survey of religious thought in English 
poetry but also a useful contribution to the definition of that complex and 
elusive phenomenon which is known as romanticism. 

Professor Fairchild is well qualified to deal with the subject, for his earlier 
books, The Noble Savage and The Romantic Quest, remain among the stimu- 
lating studies of its underlying motives. His present analysis of the major ro- 
mantic poets from the point of view of their religious concepts is a more 
difficult project than the two previous volumes of his Religious Trends. In the 
eighteenth century most of the poets were nominally orthodox in their be- 
liefs, and their sentimental benevolism was fairly shallow. The romantic poets, 
however, even though several of them claimed to be adherents of the estab- 
lished church, were restless metaphysical explorers, and a discussion of their 
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religious tenets must concern itself with their whole philosophical equipment. 
The very fact that they were not professional philosophers or trained theo- 
logians makes them all the more difficult to deal with, since they were free to 
be blithely inconsistent whenever they felt like it. 

As well as analyzing the relevant poems of the several authors, Professor 
Fairchild has to make excursions into their backgrounds. For Burns, he traces 
the conflict of “Old Light” and “New Light” factions in Scottish Calvinism, 
for Blake, he touches on such influences as Swedenborg and Thomas Taylor’s 
translation of Plotinus; for Coleridge, he sketches the rise of Unitarianism. 

Probably the most important value of this volume resides in the fact that 
the romantic poets foreshadowed and helped to formulate most of the new 
religious and religio-metaphysical creeds which proliferated throughout the 
nineteenth century. Professor Fairchild demonstrates the various strands 
which were woven into this tendency—the materialism and progressivism of 
the new science, the sentimental humanitarianism which threw strong empha- 
sis upon man’s inherent virtue, the political experiments in democratic self- 
reliance. In view of the opinion of many modern critics that the medieval 
enthusiasm of the romantic revival was largely responsible for the High 
Church movement and the numerous English conversions to Romanism later 
in the nineteenth century, it is interesting to find that Professor Fairchild pays 
no attention to the medieval themes of romanticism, but insists that it was 
wholly an outgrowth of Protestantism. 

In spite of the burden of his scholarly data, and the necessary abstractness 
of some parts of his discussion, he can write with energy and ironic humor, as 
when he remarks that nowadays the term “Christian” is often applied to “any- 
one who regards the universe with approval and believes in persuading the 
less attractive young people of the community to dance with one another in 
drearily wholesome surroundings.” And again, “The unaided nature of man, 
as modern history has shown, includes no Tennessee Valley Authority for the 
flood-control of his passions.” The whole concluding chapter is strongly re- 
inforced with its author’s robust opinions. Professor Fairchild is a conspicu- 
ous refutation of the idea that academic thoroughness makes for a cautious 
and colorlessly objective attitude. Tes 


Sixty Poems. By Alexander Petéfi. Tr. by Eugénie Bayard Pierce and Emil 
Delmar. Pet6fi Society, Budapest (Johannes Press, New York), 1948. Pp. 
78. $2.50. 


The great surge of imaginative adventure and emotional release, known as 
Romanticism, swirled and eddied over the European continent for more 
than half a century. In Germany it had its apex before the end of the eight- 
eenth century, in England in the first two decades of the nineteenth, in France 
not until the twenties and thirties. Less familiar to English-speaking students 
are the romantic poets of the Slavic and Balkan world, who flourished when 
the nineteenth century was reaching its middle point. To most of us Alexander 
Pushkin is little more than a name; and how many have even heard of Alex- 
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ander Petofi, the great lyric poet of Hungary, who died in battle during the 
abortive uprising just a hundred years ago, at the age of twenty-six? - 

Like Shelley, Pet6fi was a young aristocrat who defied his family tradi- 
tion to identify himself with the cause of freedom, which drew so many 
young romantics to practice in real life the independence that they hymned 
in their poetry. 

A selection of his short poems has been translated into English by Mrs. 
Pierce and Mr. Delmar, most of them for the first time. It includes examples 
of the simple nature-lyrics that suggest kinship with Burns and Wordsworth, 
and also the love songs and patriotic pieces more reminiscent of Alfred de 
Vigny and of the ubiquitous influence of Byron. The translators claim to have 
faithfully approximated the original meters, as well as the meaning, and the 
result is bound to be an occasional awkwardness. The spontaneous simplicity 
which seems to have been Petofi’s greatest merit too often becomes childishly 
flat without the magic of the poet’s own language. Nevertheless, the collec- 
tion reveals his range of lyrical feeling, from gay love songs to morbid gloom; 


and at their best the translations give a hint of his naive charm. 
Lass 


Tue TrrumpuH oF Form: A Stupy OF THE LATER MASTERS OF THE HEROIC 
Courter. By Wallace Cable Brown. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1948. Pp. vili-2 12. $3.50. 


The history of the heroic couplet in English poetry covers more than two 
hundred years. Most of the scholars who have made detailed studies of the 
technicalities of the genre (such as Henry Wood, J. S. P. Tatlock, George P. 
Shannon, etc.) have tended to stop when the climax of the development was 
reached in the verse of Dryden and Pope. This does not imply that the couplet 
was not used later, but it does emphasize the fact that the later usage appears 
as a sort of anticlimax to the earlier magnificence. 

Professor Brown in his The Triumph of Form, has added a splendid con- 
tinuation to the history and technique of the heroic couplet as it is found in 
the poetry of John Gay, Samuel Johnson, Charles Churchill, George Crabbe, 
Edward Young, and Abraham Cowley. The study fills the gap between Pope 
and the triumph of romanticism in Wordsworth and Coleridge in a scholarly 
fashion. That these poets were influenced by either Dryden or Pope or both 
is an accepted fact, but Dr. Brown shows the relationship in closer detail than 
is usually thought of as true. 

With this generalization as a beginning, Dr. Brown takes the use of the 
heroic couplet in specific poems from the works of each of the poets. His an- 
alysis of form is both illuminating and informative. This is especially true of 
the lesser known, e.g., Gay’s “The Toilette,” Johnson’s Prologues (‘‘Comus,” 
“The Good Natured Man,” ““A Word to the Wise”), and Churchill’s “Epistle 
to Hogarth.” Indeed, it is doubtful if any comparable analysis can be found of 
these works. 

The student will find cause to thank the author for his close attention to 
the technicalities of the heroic couplet—verses of four, five and six stresses, 
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medial caesuras, types of rhyme, end stops, syntax variations, use of expletives, 
alexandrines, etc. His analysis demonstrates in vivid form the force and vi- 
tality of the couplet, especially in the eighteenth century, as well as the wide 
variations in its use as seen in the verse of the poets named. 

As is often true when one is close to his work, Dr. Brown is perhaps guilty 
of an excess of enthusiasm at times. For instance, of Johnson’s “Vanity of 
Human Wishes,” he says, “The personal (that which is lyric) and the philo- 
sophic (that which is universal) are fused into the impersonality of great art. 
The result is one of the great poems of the language.” No one would contest 
the fact that this poem is excellent in many ways, but “great” places it in com- 
pany which overshadows it. It is hardly likely that even Johnson would have 
been willing to praise it to such a degree. 

The Triumph of Form contains not only the analyses of the poems of the 
men under study, but also two essays of wider historical interest. The “Pro- 
logue to the Succession” sketches the backgrounds and development of the 
heroic couplet through Pope, and the “Epilogue to the Succession” traces the 
use of the form into the nineteenth century. Even though the author accepts 
the fact that “The full-fledged heroic couplet died with Crabbe, the last of 
the masters of the form,” it is still to be found in Keats, Campbell, Moore, 
Shelley, and Browning, to name only a few. The point of the essay is to show 
that the form suffered such changes as to make it decidedly inferior to other 
nineteenth-century verse. 

These studies provide a welcome and most useful addition to the field of 
poetic analysis. ‘True, they are adapted to the specialist rather than to the 
casual reader, but the value must be recognized and the scholarship praised. 


WALTER M. CrITTENDEN 


Tue Status AND Misston oF Poetry. By Howard Davis Spoerl. Driftwind 
Press, North Montpelier, Vt., 1948. Pp. 69. $1.50. 

Poetic Art. By Paul Claudel. Philosophical Library, New York, 1949. Pp. 
150. $2.75. 


The first of these studies focuses on the social function of poetry. “In truth, 
competent poets rarely criticize their own compositions in terms of beauty. 
... Works of art are not ‘made beautiful’; they eventuate in beauty.” (31) 
Nor does the poet write merely for his personal entertainment. He “must be 
aware of the social quality of his individual nature,” (22) and must bring 
others that illusion which is not the opposite of reality but a different embodi- 
ment of it. (51) “Like any art-medium, poetry is a total social process.” (12) 
At present, unfortunately, it has pretty much lost its sense of mission. A con- 
tributory cause is the “lack of acknowledged mission in contemporary life.” 
(11) “When in an atmosphere of disintegration the voice of religion wavers,” 
it is the arts that must “sound... the note of salvation.” (67) Music, thanks to 
radio, is doing its work rather well. Through comment and criticism not lost 
in flourishes or minutiae, the hearer gains general education in music and be- 
comes conscious of “the existence of music to which one feels responsive.” 
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(61) But poetry fares less well. “Poets and readers... have lost touch with 
the deeper poetical realities,” and the critics “often write as if they were ad- 
dressing some exclusive inner circle of students or initiated readers.” (60-61) 
None-the-less, poetry by its nature “is perhaps the most available of all the 
formal arts.” (11) When its “flexibility, availability, and sociability ... are 
restored, supposedly in a changing cultural atmosphere,” it will again fulfil its 
mission; it and its readers will once more be aware of its “place... in art and 
in living.” (61, 12) 

The second study, despite its French authorship, devotes itself to the mys- 
tical aspects of the art. It is concerned with large purports rather than with 
minutiae of form, with forever, rather than with the mere here and now. 
“Time is the invitation to die, the means by which all things are able, on the 
threshold of eternity, to confess their naught in their Creator’s bosom.” (4) 
“Time is the means offered to all that which will be to be, in order to be no 
more.” (35) The poet must work in time, when his “intelligence is informed 
by the senses.” (123) But in the afterworld “the very substance of the intel- 
ligible soul shall constitute its perceptive organ, in obtaining the arrangement, 
the proper balance of forces corresponding to a given sensitive state.” (123) 
In the afterworld, consequently, ‘‘we shall be the poets, the makers of our- 
selves. This keen sense of our essential prosody . . . shall then be conferred to 
us directly, without the empirical and hazardous intervention of external 
language.” 

Perhaps it is significant of tomorrow’s trends that neither study pays much 


heed to art for art’s sake. 
GARLAND GREEVER 


GoETHE’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY: POrTRY AND TRUTH FROM My Own Lirr. Tr. by 
R. O. Moon. Public Affairs Press, Washington, 1949. Pp. 700. $5.00. 

GoETHE: WISDOM AND EXPERIENCE. Selected by Ludwig Curtius. Tr. by Her- 
mann J. Weigand. Pantheon Books, New York, 1949. Pp. 300. $3.75. 


Already sixty and fully conscious of his stature in the world of letters, Goethe 
wrote Poetry and Truth From My Own Life. Beginning with his education at 
home under the tutelage of his father, the narrative is carried to the point of 
his break with home ties in Frankfort to take up residence at Weimar. Look- 
ing back, like most autobiography, from the eminence of age upon the pattern 
of youthful growth, not without modesty but with full consciousness of his 
amazing powers, he unfolds the story of his early struggles and maturing 
genius. Never did he know the insecurity of poverty, but the uneven path of 
love and passion, skepticism and faith against the criticism of the age of reason, 
the flowering of poetic inspiration and the genesis of his greatest literary 
works, these and more are the substance of this document. 

Goethe had a number of purposes to serve in this writing. Chief was ta 
fortify the uncertain position of poets and to enhance the renaissance of Ger- 
man letters which was coincident with his life. It is, therefore, a document in 
literary criticism, but directed more to the analysis of the character of literary 
persons with whom he came into fellowship. He was himself recognized as a 
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precocious youth for his early works and personal charm and therefore ac- 
cepted into the society of the literati. Some of the names which appear are 
famous, others obscure, but so sharp is the insight and power of narration that 
the obscurity does not hamper the interest, especially for the student who 
searches out the secret of greatness or clues to the spirit of the times. One 
wishes for space to recount the tale of Goethe’s relations with Herder, or his 
opinions of Voltaire and Diderot. 

The work carries the account of his life only through the period of rest- 
less search that corresponds to the first part of Faust. The most permanent 
contribution of the Goethe Centennial celebration in America will be this 
translation and publication. It leans heavily on the Bohn edition of 1847 but 
is an improvement for the contemporary reader. 

Teachers and students who desire a more direct source for the basic phi- 
losophy of life in Goethe will be indebted to the careful editorial work which 
produced Wisdom and Experience, a compilation of extracts covering his 
opinions on religion, nature, science, and philosophy (which were never ab- 
stracted in his thought), social and personal morality, art, and politics. The 
translator, Hermann J. Weigand, has contributed a valuable essay which might 
well be the proper introduction for the American student. 

No simple formula will characterize the genius of Goethe, but humanistic 
wisdom with the touch of romanticism reaches its best in his works. Never 
one of the despisers of religion to whom Schleiermacher directed his Reden, 
yet he was too much a child of Renaissance naturalism to be orthodox. He 
was always impatient with the subtleties of theology or the easy rationalisms 
of metaphysics. He found Kant inadequate because he omitted imagination in 
his analysis of mind. As he was never content with any philosophical or re- 
ligious interpretation of life, so he was never satisfied with any of the works 
of his own genius, even though there shines through a naive recognition of 
them as such. A man of action, not of contemplation, even to the end, where 
at last he rests his hope of salvation, like Faust, on his humanitarian impulses. 


Cornell College ALBION Roy KING 
Mount Vernon,lowa — 


THE RENEWAL OF FAITH 
Tue REAWAKENING OF CurisTIAN Farrx. By Bernard Eugene Meland. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1949. Pp. xili-125. $2.00. 


Readers of Seeds of Redemption will need only to be assured that this present 
volume is a further exploration in the same manner. Redemptive power is the 
essential creative power in sensitive, self-giving responsiveness, an ordering 
tenderness which does not count the cost. The near identity of this creative 
redemptive reality with the logos, indwelling Spirit, or living Christ, will be 
readily evident. The author’s concern for a category universal enough for the 
whole or thinking mankind leads him to use instead the “feeling,” appropri- 
ately responsive, in Whitehead’s philosophy. Yet he makes it clear that he 
holds this sensitive creativeness to be central to essential Christianity; hence 
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the title is no misnomer. Furthermore, the “reawakening” he finds to be per- 
vasive of the more dynamic and creative expressions of philosophy and litera- 
ture generally, not to mention the less articulate temper of our day, “a cultural 
revolution that reaches into every appraisal of the human spirit.” (22) 

A point of interest is the author’s rather sharp disclaimer of the propriety 
of too close identification of his views with those of Henry Nelson Wieman. 
The latter, we are told, counts too heavily on the “formulation of a concept 
of value for solving man’s problem,” (45) and shares the deficiency of all re- 
ligious naturalism, “in its understanding of the affective processes, and of the 
relation of the affections to the religious enterprise.” (46) 

In similar manner, Kierkegaard is criticized for holding that the aesthetic 
is supplanted by the “stage” of ethical concern, and a general plea is made for 
a higher appreciation of aesthetic categories in religious and ethical thinking. 

Professor Meland gives us a fairly adequate epitome of his thought in this 
brief paragraph: 


The meaning of the Christian faith is in this venture of hope and de- 
termination that what has been begun in creation, the turning of 
sheer process in a sensitive direction, in the emergence of a child ora 
tender shoot, or in the fruition of the human spirit, shall be carried 
to an ultimate destiny. (97) 


This little volume is offered, not as a demonstrated final word, but as the 
witness of a searching soul. A grateful reception seems assured. 


D. H. RHoapEs 


Tue Divine Retativiry, A Socia, Conception oF Gop. By Charles Harts- 
horne. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1948. Pp. xvi-164. $2.75. 


In this expansion of his Terry Lectures, Professor Hartshorne moves over a 
number of old battlegrounds in a fresh and stimulating way. Primarily, he is 
concerned to redefine the “absolute” in God to satisfy sound logic and to 
make possible the governance of our thinking about God by our highest con- 
crete (cf. p. c. abstract) value-judgments. He forthrightly champions the idea 
of God as outgoing, self-giving Goodness against that of the self-sufficient, 
“absolute” Good. He is gratifyingly severe in dealing with aesthetic natural- 
ism, the worship of sheer irrational power which has perennially vitiated 
Christian theology. 

The valid “absolute” in God is presented as being His consistent and de- 
pendable adequacy of thought and act to every fact and occasion. That is, the 
“absoluteness” is of type, not of concrete specificity of acts. Concretely, God 
is supremely (“eminently”) “relative”; His fulness is that of a fully sensitive 
responsiveness to the finite contingencies of His creation. Personality values 
are recognizably thus “relative.” Divine-human mutuality and reciprocation 
are the mark and condition of God’s eminent greatness, not of any intelligibly 
definable imperfection. The result of the author’s portrayal is a panentheistic 
Personalism. 
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It is not unfair to say that this able defense of value-priorities by logical 
analysis still leaves important and relevant questions unanswered. That impulse 
to ascribe absoluteness to God which arises out of response to the “mysterium 
tremendum’” is scarcely acknowledged. Nor is the claimed logical-religious 
necessity of resorting to paradox properly considered. At the same time, the 
need of sharp distinction between pious ascriptions (essentially exclamatory) 
and logical construction is made clearly evident. Considerable logical restate- 
ment or more avowed resort to paradox appear the only possible replies to 
many items in this trenchant critique. 

The Divine Relativity is a real contribution. No adequate thinking in this 
field can fail to take it into account. D. H.R. 


Jesus, Son or Man. By George S. Duncan. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1949. Pp. xvi-290. $3.50. 

This is a book on Jesus by a well-known New Testament scholar of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s, Scotland. The author recognizes that a true life of 
Jesus cannot be written. But, he asks, can a portrait of Jesus be painted? He 
thinks it can be but the attempt must be at once critical and constructive. This 
book represents the author’s attempt to meet his critical and constructive 
ideal. This is perhaps the time to raise a question as to whether he succeeds. 
He certainly knows the issues involved, but one questions if he is truly criti- 
cal. His so-called constructive approach appears to be mainly a series of con- 
cessions to orthodox positions in Biblical study. Ultimately, in most cases, 
after discussion which promises to be critical, the author comes by a devious 
route to the traditional positions of the church. 

The title of the book suggests the main emphasis: Jesus is Son of Man. 
This emphasis turns out to be one of the main weaknesses of the book. Jesus 
is Son of Man in every other sense than the one most difficult for modern 
Christians to accept, namely, in the transcendental, apocalyptic, Enochian 
sense. There is discernable a tendency to modernize Jesus. 

Jesus had a high degree of self-consciousness. He did not find satisfaction 
in the Messianic designation. It was too vague, and while it might appear that 
for Duncan this begins as follows: “Important, however, though it is to dis- 
tinguish in this matter the outlook of Jesus during his lifetime from that of 
His Church after the Resurrection, it might be going too far to assert that the 
name of Messiah was one which Jesus Himself unreservedly rejected . . .” 
(134) This is the pattern of the book. Jesus rejected Messiahship—Jesus rec- 
ognized his Messiahship. The final paragraph seems to be a concession to the 
church. This tendency vitiates the book. 

In the main, the book suggests one who has grown weary in the use of 
critical methodology under pressure of ecclesiastical convention. 

Eric L, Titus 


Sometuine Asout Kierkecaarp. By David F. Swenson. Augsburg Publish- 
ing House, Minneapolis, 1948. Pp. x-259. $2.50. 
Something About Kierkegaard was first published in 1941. In the present re- 
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vision, edited by Lillian Marvin Swenson, two chapters have been added, one 
consisting of a summary of the works of Kierkegaard, and the other made up 
of extracts from correspondence with translators and interested inquirers 
about certain phases of Kierkegaard’s thought and teaching. The modest title 
of the book suggests, what in fact the reader discovers, that this is not an at- 
tempt to present in detail the total viewpoint of the subject, but rather to 
provide an introduction and an interpretation. This interpretation is both 
sympathetic and penetrating as we have a right to expect from one who has 
devoted many years to the study of the works of the Danish author in his 
own language. The author’s great appreciation of Kierkegaard arises from 
the claim that he is an “existential thinker” and like Socrates, the primary 
stimulus to his thought is found in his own personal life. “Existential think- 
ing” is explained by being placed in contrast to the ordinary interests of tech- 
nical philosophers who deal in the categories of logic and metaphysics. As 
over against these and underlying them are the aesthetic, the ethical, and the 
religious categories. It is characteristic of this view to hold that since here is 
where man’s real interests lie, here he meets reality or “existence.” 

The intellectual significance of the Kierkegaardian literature is held to 
consist in mapping out the sphere of the inner life, the subjective life of the 
emotions, with constant reference to the ideal; and because this realm has not 
had the attention which has been devoted to the objective realm of science 
and objective knowledge—herein lies the originality and permanent contribu- 
tion of Kierkegaard. 

One might wish for a more critical appraisal of the relative place and func- 
tion of objective knowledge as contrasted with “subjective truth,” but of the 
many commentaries and interpretations of Kierkegaard, this little book un- 
doubtedly ranks among the first in understanding and appreciation. 


Hi EES. 


Tue Fatt oF THE CuristiAN Cuurcu. By Gustav Aulén. Translated by Eric 
H. Wahlstrom and G. Everett Arden. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1948. 
Pp. 457. $5.00. 

This is the most massive body of Swedish theology to become available in 

English translation. Indeed, we may reasonably expect it to remain for some 

time a dominating landmark in Evangelical thought. Neither Fundamentalist, 

Modernist-Liberal, nor Neo-Orthodox, this viewpoint aims to reaffirm the 

essentials of the Christian faith as witnessed to in the New Testament and most 

adequately (not perfectly) recovered in the spiritual genius of Luther. In 
nonviolent reaction to a prevalent influence of Schleiermacher and Ritschl, 

Aulén (and Lundensianism generally) essays to render Christian theology the 

critical and systematic explication of the “given” of Christian faith. This 

“faith” is no mere set of propositions assented to, but confrontation by and 

response to the revelation of God in Christ—both once-for-all and projected 

throughout and beyond history. Thus, theology is sharply contrasted with 
any explicit or implicit philosophy of religion. At the same time, theology is 
not a confessional rationalism; its terms are symbolic, validated (rather than 


— | 
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defined) by the elemental religious apprehensions which they always inade- 
quately express. Theology is to be taken as “neither demonstrative nor norma- 
tive, but analytical and critical.” (3) Its one aim is “to understand the faith 
and to present the ideas and viewpoints of faith itself with the greatest pos- 
sible clarity. (3) All theological statements are ultimately statements about 
God; immediately they may be statements about cexporience, etc, 

God must be seen in a remoteness and a nearness which are correlative, 
thus escaping both deism and any mysticism or pantheism which would ob- 
scure the otherness. In true Christian experience the sense of God’s remoteness 
is continually enhanced by the growing sense of Divine-human fellowship. 

A partially valid criticism can be advanced: that the author fails to recog- 
nize the legitimacy, even the necessity, of relating Christian theology to other 
areas of systematic thinking, even philosophy of religion. However, the clear 
emphasis on the determination by context (here strictly religious) of the 
meaning of terms points the way to both such integration and its more or less 
limitedly analogous validity. 

Discussion of minor points is out of order here and the solidity of the 
whole makes all small points minor. It is to be hoped that the project of mak- 
ing available more of this living Christian witness in Lundensian terms will 


proceed apace. D. HER. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CurisTIAN ApoLocetics. By Edward J. Carnell. William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1948. Pp. 379. 
$3.50. 

If apologetics properly consist of a systematic arrangement of considerations 

for a set of beliefs or formulations of beliefs, then this is good apologetics. Dr. 

Carnell, formerly of Gordon College, and Divinity School, is teaching Sys- 

tematic Theology at Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California. This 

book won the Eerdmans Evangelical Book Award Competition for 1948. 

Contending “for the Faith which was once for all delivered to the saints,” 

An Introduction to Christian Apologetics marshals philosophical support of 

that faith, with emphasis on “coherence” as the rational test of truth. Empiri- 

cism appears as the chief enemy, with “Grrationalism” (especially Neo-Ortho- 
dox) as a close second. “Conservative Christianity, commonly referred to 
today as ‘Fundamentalism,’ is a philosophy of life” (7), as well as a theologi- 
cal position, and expresses a distinctive and unitary Weltanschauung. The 
foreword’s reminder that “an adequate Christian apology is addressed to the 
whole man—to the mind, to the emotions, to the will—” prepares the reader, 
more or less, for a sometimes confusing mingling of valuational affirmations, 
logic, and special pleading. All is periodically pointed up by the thesis that 
the Fundamentalist-Conservative view meets the totality of man’s rational, 
emotional, and volitional needs better than do any of its competitors. 

This book should be judged strictly on its merits as an “Introduction,” 
further qualified by being addressed most directly to the level of college sen- 
iors. This reviewer would add a further qualification: the treatment is calcu- 
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lated to confirm the faith of those already within the fold, and for whom a 
wealth of undemonstrated affirmations will be reminders of settled points 
rather than unconvincing dogmatisms. The resulting avowed self-limitation 
(conditioned also by limitations of space) gives in effect a series of briefs for 
the successive lines of argument. Few, if any, of these briefed arguments will 
appear coercive to the not-as-yet-convinced. These latter will very likely 
retain their doubts that the implied sequiturs could be filled in to their 
satisfaction. 

For a readable, good-tempered survey of Fundamentalist-Conservatism, 
exhibiting both its theoretical framework and its affective flavor, one may 
well turn to this /ntroduction. D.HR. 


Tue ApocrypHaL Literature. By Charles Cutler Torrey. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1945. Pp. vii-145. $3.00. 


Studies in the Apocrypha are welcome additions to a field too frequently neg- 
lected. The present study is by an outstanding Semitic scholar, Professor 
Emeritus of Semitic Languages at Yale University. 

The book is divided into two parts—a general introduction and a special 
introduction. In part one the author deals with the use of the term “apocry- 
pha.” He discards the admittedly inadequate term “‘pseudepigrapha” and ad- 
vocates the use of the term “apocrypha” to cover the total area of “outside” 
books or extra canonical writings. This would be “a return to the usage of St. 
Jerome and the early Church.” Asa result of this point of view, Torrey includes 
within the scope of his work those books ordinarily designated “pseudepig- 
rapha,” breaking away from the division represented by R. H. Charles’ The 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament. 

The great and one might almost say fatal weakness of Torrey is his “Se- 
mitic obsession.” The Jews produced their literature in a steady stream down 
to the end of the first century. The termination of it was due, not to the influ- 
ence of oral tradition, but to the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A.p. A second 
“powerful impulse” in that direction was due to the circulation in Palestine of 
Christian writings in Hebrew and Aramaic. This Christian Aramaic literature 
professing to be Scripture had a negative effect on the production of Jewish 
literature. Torrey here intrudes his theory of Aramaic gospels. This Aramaic 
tendency is evident in Torrey’s treatment of the introductory problems of the 
various Apocryphal books, especially in his success in finding Semitic originals 
for them. Translation into Greek is once again his avenue of escape from the 
failure, in many cases, to find tangible documentary evidence for these Semitic 
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THE INIMITABLE GANDHI 


GANpuHI’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY: THE Story orf My ExpERIMENTS WITH TRUTH. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, 1948. Pp. xi-640. $5.00. 


This volume is unique in being the first unabridged text of Gandhi’s Autobi- 
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ography published outside of India. Except for brief later revisions and addi- 
tions it is essentially the work composed by the Mahatma in prison in the early 
1920’s, and used by various of his biographers thereafter; of necessity it scarce- 
ly touches the significant final quarter of a century of his life. Its value lies in 
its relevance and in the candid manner in which the author tells of his “ex. 
periments with truth” in his years of obscurity and then during his rise to 
fame. It throws light upon little-known aspects of his life in South Africa be- 
tween 1893 and 1914, with occasional returns to India during that interval, 
and upon his assumption of the leadership of India’s self-government move- 
ment after the death of his beloved mentor Gokhale. It offers a clear picture 
of his discovery of ‘Tolstoy and Ruskin and of the development of his tech- 
niques of love, soul-force, non-cooperation, and non-violence. The work cul- 
minates in the rediscovery of the spinning wheel, both as an agent for eco- 
nomic salvation and as a symbol; it frankly reveals that this instrument had 
become so obsolete that months of search were required to find a working 
model which one of the younger Gandhis made more mechanically proficient. 

By the nature of the case written without benefit of diaries, notes, or other 
sources, and composed without any fixed outline but in general chronological 
order, the story appears essentially accurate and reveals a marvelous memory 
for facts, details, and circumstances. Many names are unfamiliar to Occidental 
readers; succinct footnotes explaining such would improve subsequent edi- 
tions. Yet even in an alien atmosphere the reader finds his interest riveted to 
the spiritual pilgrimage of a seeker who knows his own shortcomings and 
manifests objective consideration for all persons regardless of their attitude 
toward him. He delights in his friendships with such Westerners as Henry 
Polak and C. F. Andrews and such less known figures as Albert West and 
Hermann Kallenbach who molded his life in its beginning struggles. Con- 
stantly a victim of racial discrimination on trains and ships, he turns these 
affronts into steps toward the improvement of the lot of the underprivileged. 
Moral conflicts abound, as in the reconcilation of loyalties to family, people, 
the empire, peace in days of war, and a simple vegetarian way of living. 

As would be expected, Gandhi proves supreme in his religious insight. He 
examined Christianity far more fully than do most of its adherents; he wor- 
shiped with and shared the social life of countless Christians, especially in 
South Africa; he heard all the arguments for that faith. Many believe that he 
embraced its essence and embodied its spirit. He could not make it his sole 
religion, although his death was to parallel that of Christianity’s founder. 
Time after time he had foreshadowings of martyrdom; decades before 1948 
he glimpsed the issue which was to be the immediate cause of his assassina- 
tion, Hindu-Moslem toleration and unity. He held that variant religions offer 
salvation or fulfilment through different symbols, but that no symbol should 
become a fetish or barrier. “I have made,” he wrote, “the world’s faith in God 
my own.” All religions would mature and become more beneficial if reli- 
giously minded persons would study this autobiography which, amid much 
descriptive detail, includes portions worthy to rank with history’s most per- 


manent devotional literature. Fart Cranston 
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MauatMa GANbHI, AN INTERPRETATION. By E. Stanley Jones. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York, 1948. Pp. 160. $2.00. 


At the request of his publishers, E. Stanley Jones, who was only a few miles 
away from Gandhi at the time of the assassination, wrote a life and interpreta- 
tion of the Mahatma in popular vein. It portrays Gandhi as the hero of the 
forty years in which Dr. Jones has served uniquely as a missionary in India 
and as an influential mediator between that country and his native land. He 
gives Gandhi full credit for conceiving and applying the non-violent tech- 
niques which freed both India and Pakistan which he wished might be one 
rather than two independent states. He honors him also for placing new ideals 
before the world. The martyr Bapu is not finished, his work is just begun; he 
is God’s trump card to show a confused age that the arma, or spirit, is greater 
than the atom. In such vigorous, pungent style, as if speaking from the plat- 
form on which he is so much at home, does the author honor and evaluate his 
friend. By a detailed study of his character and policies he shows that Gandhi 
stands far above the ambiguous Jinnah and other Indian contemporaries. 

Dr. Jones makes it perfectly plain that at one point, which he considers the 
most essential one, he must differ with the subject of his book. Gandhi, he 
writes, “has taught me more of the spirit of Christ than perhaps any man in 
East or West,” but “he is incorrect in many things,” most important of which 
is that “he never became a Christian.” He and the Christians talked two differ- 
ent languages. ““He was talking the language of attainment, of works; and they 
were talking the language of obtainment, of grace.” Not all will agree with 
the simplification of this dichotomy, among them certain Christians not of the 
type concerning whom Dr. Jones speaks. The latter, however, with his char- 
acteristic sense of fair play, quotes the answer which the Mahatma gave to the 
“foolish question” of an Occidental who asked him what he thought of Stan- 
ley Jones. “He is,” was the reply, “a very earnest man, and a very sincere man, 
but he is too certain about religion and therefore lacks humility.” The author 
with disarming frankness adds that Gandhi from his own standpoint was right. 
This analysis is the clue to the whole volume, which is as much a biography 
of Jones as of Gandhi. Valid historical claims can be advanced to indicate that 
devout Christians can agree with either of these leaders. The future influence 
of Christianity in the Orient and doubtless in the world will be determined in 
considerable degree by which of the two outlooks shall prevail. 


EG 


Lrap, Kinpty Licut. By Vincent Sheean. Random House, New York, 1949. 
Pp. vii-374. $3.75. 
Vincent Sheean’s book, Lead, Kindly Light, is at once a revelation of the com- 
mon and universal power of the spirit and, at the same time, proclaims the 
width of the gap that must be filled before East and West can meet in mutual 
religious understanding. This discernment must eventually come for the peace 
and salvation of the world. Vincent Sheean is apparently one of the typical 
American intelligentsia so steeped in what is regarded as the scientific spirit 
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and so ignorant of the productive side of organized Christianity as to be quite 
indifferent to the Christian values and illustrations that surround him on every 
side. He had to be brought face to face with the work of the Divine Spirit as 
exemplified in a life outlook quite foreign to him and this shock came through 
contact with that startling spiritual phenomenon of our age, Mahatma Gandhi. 
This contact apparently brought to hima thrilling religious experience. It took 
a tremendous influence to penetrate the smug sense of superiority common 
to the Western way of looking at things, and it might have produced a wider 
and more catholic appreciation of genuine religion wherever it appears. That 
censoriousness which cavils at the weaknesses of Christianity with expressions 
of contempt finds it easy to go the whole length in asserting that the symbols 
of phallicism are not detrimental to the spiritual life. This was in contradic- 
tion to the avowed practice of Gandhi. One can but wonder if the author has 
any inkling of the place that symbolism and its accompanying practices have 
taken in lowering the spiritual tone of a people and which are abhorrent to 
spiritually-minded Hindus. Nor will many Westerners be impressed with the 
author’s respect for the cow as a symbol of religious devotion. 

To dwell on this point, however, is to overlook the great worth and im- 
portance of the book and of the Gandhi life which a Divine Providence has 
sent to this age of strife and war to illustrate the superior power of spiritual 
realities. Gandhi’s life was a needed demonstration for an age which too gen- 
erally believes in force, violence, compulsion, authoritarianism, and _totali- 
tarianism as going concerns in a successful society. This much may be said 
without asserting Gandhi’s method as presenting a universal solvent for the 
woes of the time. He had a unique message and adopted the one method that 
would impress his people. A universal Gandhihood could not become a nor- 
mally good way of living for society in general, but in its time and place it 
served as a world object lesson. Gandhi, wickedly epitheted as ‘“‘a naked fakir,” 
has shown the world what an unselfish spirit can do to change the emotional 
atmosphere of vast populations who were at each other’s throats. His demon- 
stration of anti-violence was more powerful than police or armies. Even if the 
internecine war begins anew, we have had, on a wide scale, a demonstration 
of a “truce of God” at a moment of greatest need. The high point of our gen- 
eration was reached when the dying Mahatma extended his hand in blessing 
and forgiveness toward the man who was taking his life. If present-day civili- 
zation misses the significance of that moment, it is lost. RLF. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 
La Communauté Humaine et Univers Chez Kant. Par Lucien Goldmann. 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1948. Pp. xxiv-270. 600 fr. 


This study which bears the marks of the social-political upheaval in contem- 
porary Europe, posits the ethical problem, in its wider ramifications, as the 
essential and most urgent issue in modern philosophy. The basic need of mod- 
ern man is collaboration, synthesis, and cooperative harmony. For our times, 
then, the chief problem and goal is that of the ethical community. Philosophy 
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is vain and empty in the contemporary scene unless it can be directed “‘to- 
wards the liberation of man and the realization of the true community.” (270) 
Under the influence of Georg Lukacs the author has been led to discover the 
organic relation between logic, metaphysics, ethics, and sociology. Conti- 
nental rationalism, for example, leads directly to ethical Stoicism, while British 
empiricism ends in Epicureanism. Neither point of view provides the theoret- 
ical foundation for an adequate social-ethical theory. It is just here that the 
critical system of Kant takes on its chief contemporary significance: Kant 
rovides the authentic fountainhead of an adequate doctrine “of the person 
and of the human community.” (31) This fact has been hidden through the 
perversion of Kant’s thought by contemporary neo-Kantians, who have com- 
pletely misread the genuine viewpoint of their master. This is due to the fact 
that they have either concentrated on the earlier portions of the first Critique, 
overlooking the constructive meaning of the transcendental dialectic, or have 
seized upon a static conception of ethics in opposition to Kant’s activistic 
view that human life must be forward-looking to the goal of the perfect hu- 
man community. Kant’s own solutions in detail, it is true, were influenced by 
the bourgeois and monarchistic climate in which he lived. What we find in 
him, then, is not a definitive answer to all moral and social questions; he serves, 
rather, to provide the essential principles from which an adequate philosophy 
of man and its correlative program of action must stem. This point of view is 
personalistic. It cuts between the opposite epistemologies of empiricism and 
rationalism, and between the contrary social philosophies of egoistic individ- 
ualism and socialistic totalitarianism. It posits the inseparable unity of the hu- 
man person and the human community and is centrally concerned with both 
as supreme value. The doctrine of the person and the human community im- 
plies a transcendental or spiritual as well as an empirical (psychological) 
foundation. This is the prime significance of the doctrine of the a priori. The 
two chief problems of practical importance left by Kant are those concerning 
the relative priority of the individual or the community, and the relation of a 
doctrine of man and community to religion and a philosophy of history. Kant, 
although throughout his whole career he made the category of totality cen- 
tral in his thinking, was, in the last analysis, individualistic. Furthermore, as a 
pessimist for whom the ideal of perfected humanity remained an unrealizable 
goal, although the object of moral purpose, Kant identified the ideal with a 
religious and transcendent realm. For Kant personally then, a philosophy of 
history which eliminates theology, as contemporary German humanism does, 
is inadequate. Although the author is inclined towards the standpoint of athe- 
istic humanism, he does not belabor the point. In fact, he finds in French per- 
sonalism the most significant current development in the Kantian tradition. 
This is in line with Kant’s basic distinction between the a priori as formal only 
and the a posteriori as material only. This means, practically speaking, that 
logic cannot replace empirical sociology. In other words, the goal of man to- 
wards the perfection of persons and the personal community cannot lie along 
a single predetermined track. 
The chief error in this volume, it strikes me, arises from the author’s as- 
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sumption, derived from his Teutonic humanistic background, that an adequate 
philosophy of history eliminates the significance and need of religious values 
and solves the problem of evil and hence of salvation. Here Kant was wiser; 
for he clearly saw that the tragic character of life is not due simply to man’s 
moral failure on earth; it is due likewise to his transiency. A philosophy of 
history, having faith in a perfected humanity in some remote time, cannot 
solve the problem of salvation. Death destroys not only individual man but 
eventually society itself. Furthermore, society is meaningless apart from ac- 
tual persons. Unless man can live by religious hope, he is doomed to an in- 
soluble pessimistic predicament; and the humanistic religion of futurity, the 
perfection of the race, serves simply to obscure this fundamental fact. This 
book, nevertheless, is the embodiment of genuine and thorough scholarship 
and serves to correct the common misunderstanding of the critical system in 
an age that tends to think within the static and mathematical frames emerging 
with the seventeenth century. WL 


Des Conditions de la Morale Absolue, Fondements de L’Ethique. By N. 
Lossky. Translated from the unpublished Russian text by S. Jankélévitch, 
Mars 22, 1948. Editions de la Baconniére, Neuchatel (Suisse). Pp. 299. 10 fr. 


This study of the foundations of an absolutistic ethics stems from a rather un- 
usual background for readers in the United States. It was written by a scholar 
of the Orthodox Church of Russia, translated into French, and published in 
Switzerland. It strikes a familiar note, however, as the author announces him- 
self to be a personalist and posits personalism as the basic view underlying his 
ethics. He states that the entire world is composed of an incalculable number 
of agents and events created by them. These agents vary by degrees in de- 
velopment and complication from the simple electrons at the bottom to the 
animal, the human self, and beings higher yet at the top. “The agents having 
become conscious of absolute values (spiritual life and culture, the Good, the 
True, the Beautiful) and of their duty to realize those values in life are per- 
sons.” (27) Agents who have not achieved this consciousness may be termed 
potential persons: thus there are actual and virtual persons. The conception 
founded on this view may be designated by the term personalism. 

The final end of conduct consists in arriving at absolute fullness of life, in 
realizing only the contents of being which have absolute value and which can 
be the objects of collective experience of all the members of the Kingdom of 
God acting in full reciprocal sympathy, that is, a world of persons in harmony 
with one another. Differing moral codes do not argue in favor of skepticism 
or ethical relativism. They are merely stages on the ascending road leading to 
the same end, the realm of being where values are the same. There are abso- 
lute values and relative values, however, the latter belonging to the psycho- 
material realm where the agents are relatively isolated and self-contained. 
There are also values of higher and lower rank, the former being categorical 
imperatives. The church, especially the mystery of the Eucharist, is the most 
powerful expression of the union of believers with the Highest Good, Christ, 
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and with one another. The highest good, the realization of the ideal of perfec- 
tion, has for its essential condition the moral good which can be realized only 
through the free and individual efforts of each person. On the other hand to 
realize social justice one must go beyond the raising of the moral level of in- 
dividuals and work for justice and right in the political and social organiza- 
tion. Error arises, however, when one expects social reform to do more than 
it can do. As a matter of fact wise and just social organization and individual 
competence and loyalty are both essential and one without the other will find 
itself hampered in its efforts toward achieving human welfare and happiness. 
Merritt M. THOMPSON 


Essai sur la Vie de Chacun. By André Waltz. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1948. Pp. 216. 290 fr. 


This work of André Waltz, published posthumously by his friends, represents 
his personal development along ideological lines. It has the personal note of a 
conversation with a person of finely cultured philosophical mind rather than 
the character of a closely organized system of thought. Growing out of his 
astonishment that, after twenty-five centuries of philosophical contemplation, 
man’s knowledge of himself is fragmentary and chaotic compared with his 
knowledge of things, the author starts with a critique of modern philosophical 
method finding in it much that is unreal. The only solution is to return to 
Descartes and the spirit of positive science, entering directly and impartially 
into contact with the observable facts, thus following the only route that can 
lead to the real. The narrow sectarianism of past philosophers places them at 
a disadvantage as compared with the modern scholar, writer, or artist. Thus 
the author traces the development of his own thinking through its actual 
stages: the mental life, the sensory life, that of community relationship, and 
finally the religious life, his principal task being that of everyone to organize 
these aspects into a harmonious whole. “Within the onflowing, iridescent 
wave of humanity there is but one sole constant, one sole eternal element: the 
blind organic law which determines the life of each one in all its parts.” (65) 

The key to the moral and the intellectual life, the grand affair for the in- 
dividual, is to remain in communion with himself; to live is to organize; every 
vein of every leaf in the forest has its relation to the governing force inherent 
in the whole. Every moral as well as every intellectual effort is due to the need 
felt by each one to reestablish and assure the highest degree of order and in- 
tegrity of his being. 


All that which menaces one’s complex harmony is transcribed in his 
sensibility by a certain malaise, and that which favors it by joy. Is 
that which we call happiness other than a moment of the well- 
orchestrated life? (132) 


Beauty itself is harmony. Thus the cumulative experience of the author leads 
him to summarize: 


Under the moving diversity of the human personality, one law is ap- 
parent to me, an invariable inner determinism. Everything in the life 
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of a being is organic, his body, his acts, his feelings, and even his no- 
tions concerning the world. The individual, even in his most desper- 
ate efforts at evasion, remains the prisoner of his own coherence. (163) 


And, perhaps paradoxically, he who is most in harmony within himself is the 
one most in harmony with his world. MMT 


FACETS OF THE RUSSIAN MIND 


Tue Russian Inga. By Nicolas Berdyaev. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1948. Pp. 255. $2.75. 


People and students of history who feel they can understand and explain the 
Russian phenomenon of the last thirty years, should read this compact volume 
by the late Nicolas Berdyaev. This profound philosopher and mystic whose 
numerous works have appeared in Russian, German, and French over the last 
forty years, comes now in an English translation of an extremely interesting 
study of the background of Russian history, philosophy, and life in order to 
reveal the inner recesses and profound origins of the Russian revolution. 

Few writers on Russian affairs are as qualified as Berdyaev to tell us the re- 
mote history of the Bolshevik turmoil, the very beginnings of which he finds 
in Russian thought, poetry, and literature of the nineteenth century. He places 
the beginnings of Russia’s restlessness as far back as the vast experience of the 
Tartar invasions of the thirteenth century, and even farther back to the adop- 
tion of the Eastern form of Christian worship. Although he acknowledges the 
influence of Hegel, Schelling, Saint Simon, Fourier, Feuerbach, and Marx on 
the entire evolution of Russian thought, he acknowledges and sets forth bold- 
ly and vigorously, the still greater influence of such characters as Ivan the 
Terrible and Peter the Great, in the shaping of Russian character and he pays 
particular attention to such little known figures, so far as the West is con- 
cerned, as Aksakov, Hertzen, Solovyov, and others, all believers in Russia’s 
historic and messianic mission. Pushkin, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, to say nothing 
of Gogol, and a whole galaxy of geniuses that shine on the Russian firmament, 
are each given their share in preparing the ground upon which contemporary 
Russia rests. 

To understand the Soviet Union, one must first get to know Russia and 
Berdyaev is certainly successful in giving the Western world that knowledge. 


A. Tu. PoLtyzoIpEs 


Totstoy as I Knew Hm. By Tatyana A. Kuzminskaya. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1948. Pp. xiv-439. $5.00. 


Readers of Tolstoy’s monumental War and Peace will be charmed and de- 
lighted to have these glimpses of the everyday life of practically the greatest 
writer of the nineteenth century, as told by Natasha Rostova, the most vivid 
heroine of that great war because Tatyana Kuzminskaya is the living proto- 
type and the most vivid reflection of that character in ‘Tolstoy’s immortal 
work. Sister-in-law of Leo, Tatyana, since her young formative years, was pe- 
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culiarly attracted by the fiery genius of as rare a personality as ever appeared 
in Russia or, for that matter, in Europe and the world. 

The book is essentially the diary of a young girl, standing in reverent awe 
in the presence of a unique mortal, who understood her perfectly and who for 
years remained her closest adviser, teacher, and friend. The old Russia with its 
pageantry and lights and shadows, passes through the pages of this book with 
the Tolstoy household constituting the rich background upon which the 
whole canvas is projected. 

The book is divided into three parts and an epilogue and, as one regretfully 
puts the volume down after reading it at almost one sitting, he wishes that the 
author had not waited for over half a century before she began writing her 
memoirs with death overtaking her before she finished them. Thus the story 
goes only as far as 1868. But it is a good story, worth reading, and difficult to 
forget after one has read it through. 

This is another of the offerings of The Russian Translation Project of the 
American Council of Learned Societies organized in 1944 with a subsidy from 
the Humanities Division of the Rockefeller Foundation. A. Tu. P. 


Tue Law oF THE Soviet State. Edited by Andrei Y. Vyshinsky. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1948. Pp. xvii-749. $15.00. 


It is now almost a year since the name of Andrei Vyshinsky, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the Soviet Union, has practically vanished from the headlines. 
This happened soon after the conclusion of the session of the Third General 
Assembly of the United Nations in Paris from September to December, 1948. 
Both he and his immediate predecessor, Vyacheslav Molotov, seem to have 
been relegated to less spectacular diplomatic activities while younger men 
like Gromyko, Malik, Tsarapkin, and others, are handling the major Soviet 
roles on the world stage. 

However that may be, The Law of the Soviet State, is a monumental work 
for which all credit goes to Vyshinsky. The reason for this is, that in the first 
place, contrary to writers of histories and textbooks on either classical Roman 
Law or English Common Law, Vyshinsky had to do a quite original piece of 
work drawn mostly from Communist theory and practice of the last thirty 
years. In so doing he has drawn copiously upon the writings of Marx and 
Engels, and more particularly those of Lenin, although Stalin himself appears 
on several occasions in the rather strange role of lawgiver in emulation of 
Lycurgus, Solon, and Justinian. 

Like all Soviet literature, this work has one single function to perform, 
this being to perpetuate the existence and the strength of the State as such. 
Thus Vyshinsky is quite sincere when he says in his introduction, 


The State was always and still is an apparatus of constraint—of vio- 
lence—with whose aid the dominant classes ensured the obedience of 
their “‘subjects.” The State is a machine to sustain the domination of 
one class over another. 


In this respect, Vyshinsky openly proclaims the mission of the Soviet Law as 
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an upholder of the State and inasmuch as he considers the Soviet State as the 
only one of its kind, where power is vested in the working proletariat, he finds 
himself on solid ground and in full agreement with Marxist doctrine. 

Of all the chapters of this great work, the lengthy introduction is the most 
interesting because there the author, a professional lawyer himself and former 
teacher of Law in Moscow University, acts as counsel for the defense of the 
Soviet State. Hence he gathers an imposing array of arguments in favor of the 
Marxist, materialistic interpretation of history and he digs deeply into the 
writings of the nineteenth century revolutionary Socialist writers and thinkers 
in order to get arguments for his thesis. Using those arguments as his points of 
departure, Vyshinsky follows with extensive analyses of the transition of the 
Russian State from Empire to Middle-class or bourgeois Democracy, and 
down to the present Soviet phenomenon. 

Having sat in all the commissions where the successive Constitutions of the 
USSR were drafted, the author is familiar with all phases of the Soviet devel- 
opment, paying particular attention to the existing Soviet Constitution. This 
he explains and interprets fully and completely, never for a moment losing 
from sight the basic significance of his task. 

That there is a great deal of strictly Russian history involved in the entire 
book is only too natural; the author feels that to make The Law of the Soviet 
State acceptable to the Russians, he must in some way identify it with his na- 
tion’s history and development. The result is a well balanced study that must 
have considerable appeal to all those who wish to feel that the Soviet State, no 
less than the bourgeois states of Europe and America, rests upon a solid foun- 
dation of law. Somehow it seems to be in human nature to wish to live legally 
and in accord with the voice of one’s conscience. 

A Southern Russian from Moscow, Vyshinsky is Stalin’s contemporary, 
having joined in the revolutionary struggle half a century ago when he first 
organized the workers at the Caspian oil port of Baku while Stalin was busy 
doing the same thing in the Black Sea region of Batum. Eventually Vyshin- 
sky, who came from a prosperous middle class family, went to Moscow Uni- 
versity where he studied law, was duly expelled for subversive activity, only 
to come up after the 1917 Revolution as one of the active members of the 
Inner Council of Lenin, and subsequently of Stalin. He made his reputation as 
Soviet Prosecutor in the purges of 1936-39 and his name has been linked with 
the demise of such old-time Bolsheviks as Bukharin, Pyatakov, Kemenev, 
Radek, and others. 

The current volume is the result of ten years solid work beginning in 1937 
for which he was named a member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
He also received the coveted Stalin Prize of 1947 for his work on The Law of 
Evidence. 

The book was translated from the original Russian by Dr. Hugh Webster 
Babb of Boston University and published under the auspices of the Russian 
Institute of Columbia University as part of a project of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. It is generally considered the Bible of Soviet officialdom 
and is widely accepted as the best interpretation of the legal structure of the 
Soviet State. A. Tu. P. 
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STALIN AND GERMAN ComMunisM. By Ruth Fischer. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1948. Pp. xxii-687. $8.00. 

The major value of this book is its timeliness because, although it covers the 
role of Communism in Germany since 1918 and throughout the turbulent 
years of the Weimar Republic to the advent of Hitler, for most of its length it 
portrays events and situations not very unlike those Germany is going through 
at this very time. Here we see vividly portrayed, the chaos and confusion that 
came over that country following its defeat in 1918. We witness the collapse 
of all cohesion and organization, coupled with the despair of a people left 
leaderless, to find for itself the road to salvation under the guidance of men 
who, no matter how well versed in Social Democratic theory, found them- 
selves wanting when it came to finding remedies for the economic, moral, and 
political needs of a nation, ill prepared to be free and parliamentary. 

When it is merely noted that after 1945 Germany emerged from the war 
in a far worse shape than that of 1918, then the magnitude of her present prob- 
lems become more manifest and striking. 

Residents of Hollywood will be interested to know that the author, Ruth 
Fischer, born and educated in Vienna, is the daughter of Rudolf Eisler, noted 
professor of philosophy and sociology and author of numerous books on those 
subjects. She is, therefore, sister of Gerhart and Hanns Eisler, both of them 
widely publicized of late on account of their Communist activities. She joined 
very early the ranks of the Social Democratic Party in Austria, while she was 
a student in the University. On November 4, 1918, she became charter mem- 
ber number one of the Austrian Communist Party and from that time on, she 
devoted all of her life to that Party, joining the leftist opposition led by Trot- 
sky. Member of the German Communist Party, member of the Presidium of 
the Communist International, Communist Deputy in the Reichstag, 1924-1928, 
and a militant Communist always, she was accused of continued Opposition to 
Stalinism and condemned in absentia in the 1936 purge trials conducted by 
Vyshinsky. Escaping in time from both Russia and Germany, she lived in 
Paris until 1940, when at the approach of the Nazis, she fled to Portugal and 
thence to the United States where she eventually became an American citizen. 

Although the story of the stormy German years from 1918 to 1933 has 
been written by many students and witnesses on the spot, Ruth Fischer’s book 
has the distinction of telling that story not only cogently and vigorously, but 
in a style that never gets tiring. 

More than one third of this volume is devoted to the events that brought 
about the Communist success in Moscow and to those other attempts of So- 
viet Communism to spread the success of its initial experiment to the rest of 
Europe and Asia. From then on, she turns her attention to Russo-German re- 
lations during the Weimar Republic and after. The chapters on National Bol- 
shevism are, in this particular respect, most interesting. How eventually Stalin 
became the master of the Russian National Communist State and how his 
agents and lieutenants have consistently worked in Eastern Europe, as well as 
in China, to weld together the national aspirations of various nations, with 
their blind attachment to Communist doctrine, is the story of the last quarter 
century which is still in the process of development. 
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What makes Ruth Fischer’s work one of exceptional importance is the un- 
challenged fact that Stalin in 1949, not only can pride himself on his astound- 
ing successes in Eastern and Central Europe, but can also claim full credit for 
the Communist success in China. His new type of Communism, often devi- 
ating from the line of theoretical Marxism, has only the element of practical 
success in its favor. 

What, however, constitutes the main and abiding impression from the 
reading of this volume is the close connection between the processes of Stalin- 
ist Communism and those adopted by his agents and followers in Germany 
where the battle of ideas, no less than the battle of economics between East 
and West, will inevitably be fought some day. 

Space limitation prevents a closer analysis of this work, the introduction of 
which is contributed by Dr. Sydney B. Fay of Harvard. A set of maps, along 
with some original photographs, complete the text while the sparse number 
of footnotes and references add to the value of this study. 

A. Tu. P. 


PusHKIN AND RussIAN Literature. By Janko Lavrin. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1948. Pp. xi-226. $2.00. 


In this small volume, one of a series of Teach Yourself History, we are given a 
glimpse of what without any doubt is not only the greatest national poet of 
Russia, but also, in a way, the molder of the Russian literary language as we 
know it today. Others, like Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Gorky, 
Chekhov, and Lermontov, may claim the credit of having accomplished much 
in the field of literary and poetic expression, but to Pushkin alone belongs the 
credit of creating that rare thing which is known as great poetry. 

The author of this interesting book has compiled his material from a vast 
selection of Pushkiniana and has done an excellent job of it. Most of the vol- 
ume is devoted to the character of Pushkin’s poetry although a considerable 
portion is taken by excerpts from “Evgeny Onegin,” the poet’s masterpiece, 
along with a short comparative study between Pushkin and Shakespeare. As 
an introduction to a larger study of the life and work of the poet, this is a 


very satisfactory piece of work. 
i A. Tu. P. 


A TreAsuRY OF RUSSIAN SPIRITUALISM. Edited by G. P. Fedotov. Sheed & 
Ward, New York, 1948. Pp. xvi-so1. $6.50. 


In this selection of the lives, stories, and sayings of nine of the foremost reli- 
gious thinkers, mystics, prophets, and rebels of old Russia, by Dr. George P. 
Fedotov, historian, philosopher, and theologian, now a professor at the Ortho- 
dox Theological Seminary of St. Vladimar, New York, the reader is given an 
insight into one of the least known and least explored recesses of Russian re- 
ligious tradition and practice. It is only in recent years that the Eastern Or- 
thodox branch of Christendom, of which Russia constitutes the largest and 
extremely militant part, has attracted the attention of theologians the world 
over. This is all to the good inasmuch as the Orthodox Church, standing half 
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way between Roman Catholicism and Western Protestantism, offers a solid 
ground upon which a common understanding may eventually be reached 
among all Christians. 

If any part of the early Church, particularly of the so-called Patristic pe- 
riod, survives anywhere in Christendom, the chances are that it is still to be 
found in Russia—at least in the prerevolutionary Russia that came to an end in 
1917. However, the remoteness of the country from the main currents of 
Western spiritual and religious life, coupled with the intentional tendency of 
Roman Catholicism as well as Western Protestantism, to ignore the Orthodox 
contribution, resulted in our most regrettable ignorance of most of the life, 
history, struggles, and troubles of what still remains the Mother of all Church- 
es, the most immutable, conservative, unchanging, and stubbornly vital East- 
ern Orthodoxy. 

Dr. Fedotov gives us the gist of the religious thought and the record of 
spiritual activity, the nine foremost exponents of Russian Orthodox teachings 
and practice. These are St. Theodosius, the founder of Russian kenoticism 
which is another form of monasticism as established in the eleventh century. 
This is related by the famous chronicler, Nestor, to whom students of Rus- 
sian history are indebted for any such records as are available of the earliest 
history of Russia. Next is the story of St. Sergius, first hermit and mystic who 
lived in the fourteenth century, followed by the illustrious St. Nilus Sorsky 
(1433-1508). The list continues with the Great Archpriest Avvakum who 
stands in Russian Church history as a unique example of an author of genius, 
as well as that of a martyr for his ideas and religious concepts. Avvakum, in 
1652, took issue with the great reformer, the Patriarch Nicon, who wanted to 
bring the Orthodox Church in line with more advanced thinking and even 
attempted to put through some changes in ritual and external forms of wor- 
ship. Avvakum in opposing these tendencies stood as the leader of the Old 
Believers, the Starovertsi of our times. It fell to this courageous man to spend 
fifteen years of his life in the subterranean prison of Pustozersk where he 
wrote his remarkable autobiography. Being liberated for a short time, owing 
to a sudden turn in the political affairs of Russia, he was rearrested in 1682 and 
burned at the stake. 

St. Tychon, who flourished in the eighteenth century, owes his fame to his 
remarkable training and education and also to the fact that he stood nearer to 
the exponents of the Chirstian religious thought of the West. St. Seraphim, 
the most modern of these great Russian saints, born in 1759, died in 1833, and 
was canonized in 1903. John of Cronstadt (1829-1908) comes next and he be- 
came famous as a champion of prayer, a staunch conservative, and even as a 
healer, who wrote extensively of the homely virtues of simple faith. Father 
Yelchaninov, the most modern exponent of self-examination, a theologian of 
depth and vast powers, born in 1881, died in exile in Paris in 1934. It was he 
who gave us the four definitions of Christianity: 1. The mentally contempla- 
tive; 2. The volitional active (Catholicism); 3. The intellectually ethical 
(Protestantism); and 4. Christianity understood as the cult of the Supreme 
Beauty (Orthodoxy). 

A remarkable addition to this collection of sketches is the Russian religious 
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classic “The Way of a Pilgrim,” that gives the reader perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of that Russian religious mysticism that the West finds so difficult to 
understand. 

Here in a terse and compact volume we have a valuable treasure of Rus- 
sian spirituality that theologians, philosophers, and laymen will read with 
pleasure and delight. 


A. Tu. P. 


Our OF THE CrocopiLe’s Moutu. Russian Cartoons about the United States. 
William Nelson, Ed. Public Affairs Press, Washington, 1949. Pp. 116. $2.50. 


The fool, in the old story, though told to conceal his mental incapacity by 
speechlessness, found himself betrayed even by his silence. Even more is in- 
tellectual strength or poverty disclosed by expression and never more surely 
than in attempts at being amusing. Such a situation is presented in these car- 
toons in which the Soviet bureaucracy hopes to beguile its people into hatred 
and fear of America. 

Nevertheless, it is highly important to know what our enemies think of us 
if we are to appreciate fully the international situation. The wise will read be- 
neath the lines, be warned by whatever is just, and take the rest in stride as 
propaganda. One needs to be concerned only for that which contains some 
germ of truth. A tissue of lies, however self-assuring, does not provide a foun- 
dation for political security for us nor for any other people. It is self-deceptive 
for those who employ it, an underpinning of sand against approaching winds 
and floods. 

Relig 


SCIENCE AND ART 
ArT AND ScieNTIFIC THoucut. By Martin Johnson. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1949. Pp. 200. $3.00. 


In Martin Johnson’s Art and Scientific Thought we have a series of essays on 
“Features of Resemblance and of Contrast between the Arts and the Sciences,” 
“Examples of Imaginative Stimulus through Structure and Symbolism,” “His- 
torical Failure to maintain a Balance between the Scientific and the Imagina- 
tive,” and “Leonardo as Scientist in Art” that combine apparent diversity 
with a genuine unity of theme. The author is that rarest of rare combinations, 
a scientist and a philosopher with an artistic sense, and he has written a book 
that is both charming in style and content, and is of great importance as well. 
He starts with the recent theory of “communicability” as the test of sci- 
entific hypothesis, scientific theory being actually a mental construct, and 
inquires if this fact of communicability has any counterpart in the imagina- 
tive arts. Our world is what we experience and interpret, and can only exist in 
accordance with our experiencing capacity. Both in science and in aesthetic 
appreciation, “beholder, reader, or hearer, has a creative duty second only to 
that of the artist,” (29) “they must each submit to test of their legitimacy 
through their usefulness in communicating some coherent state of mind.” (30) 
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He makes then the further personalistic suggestion that “the principle of 
‘Know Thyself’ might result in a recognition of aesthetic affinities by no 
means unhealthy to those of us who are working scientists,” (36) matter be- 
ing now “forced to take upon itself some of the aspects of empty space— 
fantastic nightmare for the materialists if any still survived.” (38) 

The doctrine of Relativity has abolished the Absoluteness of time and 
space and is superseded by the discovery of Milne that “the ordered sequence 
of sensations as events localized at the observer can adequately be utilized as a 
temporal foundation for scientific knowledge,” (41) thus time becomes the 
primary characteristic of all measurable experience. This, it will be noted, is 
in strict accord with the scientific definition of the atom as “an event in a 
time-space continuum.” If so, then experience calls for personality, that re- 
ality which alone gathers past, present, and future into meaningful order. 

In music, Beethoven in the Quartets, furnishes illustration of the princi- 


ple, for 


... the music seems to insist with overwhelming conviction that a 
man has met the greatest ordeal and caught a glimpse of some in- 
ward tranquility with unshakable foundation. (49) 

Nowhere among musicians was there ever one who more inti- 
mately knew the loneliness which confronts humanity, and at the 
same time became aware of a divine serenity which can at great price 
be attained. (53) 


The same personal principle is discoverable in the Chinese loveliness of 
small things, “among the most potent of magics by which men live,” and in 
the colossal figures of Chartres made beautiful by the suggestion that ordi- 
nary mortals are made powerful by overcoming a hard world. These personal 
values which are the things of greatest moment to man are missed entirely by 
a philosophy of cold analysis as well as by a science of too narrow vision. The 
possibility must not be overlooked that the imaginative may offer a clue to 
the real. 

The focal point of philosophy now lies in the meaning of time which be- 
comes the chief metaphysical interest and demands a Supreme Intelligence 
which is personal, 7. e., both immanent and transcendent. 

““God made in our own image,’ implies not a blasphemy but a universal 
command which we can none of us escape without courting the death of the 
spirit by atrophy of its main function.” (132) Those ancients who learned to 
“walk with God” were, in modern scientific phrase, but outstanding examples 
of “integrated personalities.” 

In Leonardo’s art likewise, in his effort to depict man and the intention of 
his soul, we have the air of confidence in some secret knowledge shown par- 
ticularly in “the unassailable serenity of his women’s faces.”’ This he declares 
to be “the most subtle and intangible attitude of Leonardo’s art.” (145) 

There are rare insights here which throw a flood of light on the meaning 
of art but which are of supreme importance to the scientist who has a mind 
toward the deeper meanings of the universe. The author has provided us a 
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book which may be read and reread with pleasure and profit. Walter de la 
Mare has provided an appropriately charming introduction. No one who en- 
joys The Personalist can afford to be without this volume. 


R. T. F. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF Beauty IN NATURE AND ART. By Herbert Ellsworth 
Cory. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1948. Pp. xv-248. $4.00. 


The author takes the expression ecclesia militans very literally. His language 
is militant, to say the least. Invectives like “aesthetic notes,” “cynical skepti- 
cism, sensation enslaved subjectivism,” “prosaical utilitarianism” are not un- 
common. Kant’s manifest ignorance of the Prima Secundae, and Secunda 
Secundae of the Summa Theologica which ignorance misled him to “calum- 
niate” prudence. There is the “armchair fatalism of skeptics” that “have lis- 
tened not very long to the arguments of doctors and saints.” The book appears 
more a battlefield than a peaceful contemplation of Beauty. After the battle is 
over, there are standing upright the “imperturbable doctor of the angels 
(Thomas Aquinas),” Jacques Maritain, the author, and some of the followers 
of scholastic philosophy. His attacks are directed against all those who did not 
or do not accept the principles of the “Angelic Doctor”: primacy of the in- 
tellect over the will; the existence of a thing known as independent of its be- 
ing known; quid quid movetur ab alio movetur as applied to the Universe and 
God as its creator, etc. To review the book would mean to argue with the 
author almost page by page. It would not be uninteresting because the Tho- 
mistic system is admirable and opens avenues toward contemplation about 
beauty, if there were not the embarrassing fact that the author first kills or 
chokes every opponent before he argues with him. 

In his chapter “Interaction of Beauty and Truth” the author is led into a 
temptation, well understandable and interesting. In the previous chapter, he 
states that “Beauty is purely objective, a transcendental property of being” 
which can only mean that no particular work or group of works can repre- 
sent Beauty as such. He speaks in the above-mentioned chapter about “wed- 
ded Truth and Beauty” and tries to constitute Gothic cathedral sculptures as 
standard works of art on account of their alliance of Truth and Beauty. He 
writes, “They look like devout human beings but they are too tall and thin 
to be meticulously true to life. Of this, their sculptors were well aware, but 
they deliberately distorted their figures because they realized that the statues 
must aspire upward organically with the heaven-storming, reverent contours 
of the cathedral of which they are a part.” He calls that “the union of truth, 
beauty, and good in being.” Having avoided that dangerous pitfall of aes- 
thetics, the identification of Beauty with Truth and Goodness, he then brings 
them together face to face in the Gothic cathedral figures and makes them the 
most nearly perfect examples of beauty. Besides that, his masters are supposed 
to know what “true-to-life” figures look like, but deliberately distort them 
so that Truth, Beauty, and Goodness may be united. 

It would be interesting to know what figures of what cathedrals he had in 
mind. Gothic architecture which begins, roughly speaking, around 1150 and 
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lasts far into the sixteenth century, denotes a steady stream of progress from 
the well-bound to the independent figure with fully developed individual 
character and material appearance. French Gothic art can hardly be called 
heaven-storming on account of its prevailing classic tendencies. The remark- 
able fact is that the higher the towers grow, the more material and worldly 
the figures become. It is obvious that the author wishes to strengthen his point 
that the Thomistic system is the only truth-containing system by the state- 
ment that Gothic architecture is the most nearly perfect ever achieved and 
the cathedral figures are standard works of Beauty. It is, however, not so 
much the fallacy of aesthetic fundamentals that is interesting. It is reasonably 
doubtful whether Thomas Aquinas liked the Gothic style at all. The Domini- 
cans did not build in that style which is called heaven-storming. They fol- 
lowed the austere and simplified style of the Cistercians, without towers and 
the figurative ornamentation of the West fagades. Thomas himself was an 
Italian and Italy never liked the Gothic style. All Italy was greatly relieved 
when that Gothic epoch was over as can be proved from many documents. 
Although they used the Gothic construction, they used it in such a way that 
the Gothic significance is lost. The aesthetic experience as well as the analysis 
of the only great Gothic monument in Italy, the Cathedral of Milan, leads to 
the conclusion that it can hardly be called an example of the proper Gothic 
spirit. 

In his chapter on “Expression and Expressiveness” he makes the statement, 
“There is no such a being as a romanticist and classicist.” Later, he repeats 
Irving Babbitt’s remark that naturalism in the arts is but a weary romanticism. 
These sweeping remarks are highly confusing. There are at least three differ- 
ent kinds of Romantics. The author does not say what kind he means but it 
seems he mixes all three together. The very fact is that the Romantic move- 
ment of the second half of the eighteenth century began as opposition to clas- 
sicism and naturalism. 

This review would emphasize that the book is interesting and challenging. 
Above all, it pays highest tribute to the discipline of aesthetics and its impor- 
tance upon the field of philosophy. There can be no doubt that the realistic 
viewpoint of medieval philosophy had an easier access to Beauty than we 


have today. Atots J. SCHARDT 


Man As Man: THE SCIENCE AND ART OF ETHICS. By Thomas J. Higgins. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1949. Pp. xii-607. $3.75. 
Since Jesuit ethics is fixed by a body of tradition to which all writers of this 
school must subscribe, little that is novel in doctrine can be expected from 
new treatments of the field by authors of this persuasion. Judged in terms of 
what Aristotle called “rhetoric,” however, this textbook by Professor Higgins 
of Loyola College, Baltimore, is about the best in its field. Its scholastic doc- 
trine is given a new and modern dress. It eschews the conventional pattern of 
medieval style and Latin phraseology and is free from the appearance of slav- 
ish dependence on quoted authorities. The presentation, rather, is offered in 
terms of straightforward argument. The style is clear, readable, and even, 
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at times, Americanized. Thus we find occasionally such informal terms as 
“welching,” “monopolistic gouging” and the “‘happiness-now attitude.” For 
those who seek an account of Jesuit ethics, this is about the most satisfactory, 
from the standpoint of the nontechnical student, that is likely to be found. 

As usual among Roman Catholic authors, however, this volume suffers in a 
minor way froma misinterpretation of other classical positions. Thus Kant is, 
by innuendo, charged with being the author of a view that self-regarding 
motives are reprehensible. (57) The author also fails to note that while Kant 
held that freedom is not demonstrable by pure reason, which would require a 
complete insight into its possibility, he nevertheless held that it is knowable 
as an implication of duty. In the author’s terms, it is “validated” by the self- 
authenticating principle of practical reason or the moral imperative. (58) Nor 
is it discerning to claim that Kant has made moral principles “the sport of in- 
dividual whim.” (59) Furthermore, by leaning too exclusively on the popu- 
lar Leviathan of Hobbes, this author is charged with recognizing no moral 
principles other than those politically derived; (79) whereas his real teaching 
was that bad faith is intrinsically sinful. Comte is also given a false interpreta- 
tion since his ethics is socially mystical rather than merely sociological. (60) 

W.L. 


LITERARY PERSONALITIES 


Tue Keats Crrcre. Letters and Papers 1816-1878. Edited by Hyder Edward 
Rollins. Harvard University Press, 1948. 2 vols.; pp. cl-332, 519. $12.50. 


Keats’s letters and poems are of course available for study. The collateral ma- 
terials have been difficult or impossible of access. Some have appeared in print, 
too often unsatisfactorily, the reproduction being inexact, or fragmentary, or 
in scattered excerpts rather than as a unit. Many have been sealed against 
scrutiny by scholars in general; if seen at all they have been seen as through a 
glass darkly, that glass being the references and reports of the privileged few 
who have examined them. 

Recent decades have brought many of these materials out of near or abso- 
lute seclusion. The volumes under review place a sixty-two-year selection at 
the disposal of scholars, and do so as liberally as circumstances permit. Cer- 
tain libraries, notably that of the Keats House in Hampstead, do not grant 
unrestricted use of their manuscripts. But the Crewe papers and the Amy 
Lowell collection at Harvard, the invaluable Woodhouse scrapbook from the 
Morgan Library, the archives of the Filson Club of Louisville, numerous other 
collections, and the knowledge emanating from countless individual sources 
have been freely drawn upon. Though anything approaching comprehensive- 
ness is forbidden by lack of space, the volumes contain 352 separate docu- 
ments, of which no more than approximately a seventh could hitherto have 
been assembled entire in any version whatever. Here the student may find the 
“Abbey Memoir,” Clarke’s Dilke’s, and Brown’s sketches of Keats (conned 
by Milnes and succeeding biographers), helpful miscellanea, and a bulk of 
correspondence, including the letters Severn wrote from the bedside of his 
dying friend. The value and the quantity of the materials are matched by the 
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skill with which they are presented. Professor Rollins has long enjoyed a repu- 
tation for his scrupulous care and thoroughness as an editor. He here sustains, 
even enhances, that reputation through headnotes and footnotes which supply, 
concisely and precisely, just the information needed and through objective 
yet sympathetic summaries, in alphabetical sequence, of the activities and per- 
sonal qualities of the many individuals connected with Keats and indispensable 
to our full understanding of him. 

Though the two volumes will be a cornerstone of Keatsian research here- 
after, they do not comprise a mere and dull sourcebook. They show us Keats’s 
associates, loyal to him, yet humanly faulty and often bitterly at outs with 
each other. They throw many an intriguing sidelight on nineteenth-century 
affairs, as in George Keats’s comments on American vanity and dislike of for- 
eigners, on Jeffersonian principles, on the prospects of the Union, and on the 
newly founded Dial. They recreate Keats as he appeared to schoolfellows and 
friends of whom hardly one, in Clarke’s phrase, ever spoke lukewarmly of the 
man, or thought of the poet other than as he thought of Shakespeare or Mil- 
ton. In short, the materials tell us 


a fascinating and poignant story of the poet during his lifetime, and 
an almost equally fascinating story of the growth of his posthumous 
fame and of the fortunes and misfortunes of his friends and relations. 


I, xvi 
(I, xvi) GARLAND GREEVER 


Tostas SMOLLETT, Doctor of Men and Manners. By Lewis Mansfield Knapp. 
Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. xiii-362. $5.00. 


Twenty years ago Professor Knapp was “attracted . . . by the challenge of 
building a definitive biography commensurate with Smollett’s stature as a 
man and as a writer.” During this score of years he has done visible building 
through articles in learned periodicals on problems and aspects of the subject. 
Now he presents his accumulated results in the satisfying volume under review. 

He traces Smollett’s career as man, doctor, and writer, discerning keenly 
amid complicated facts and relationships, and maintaining excellent poise in 
their interpretation. His study makes it obvious that medicine, even when we 
have discounted the significance of the professional degree, had a larger place 
than has been recognized in Smollett’s career and thought. It banishes much 
of the uncertainty regarding Smollett’s livelihood, which, though fluctuating, 
was more ample than has been surmised. It proves that Smollett temperamen- 
tally was as irascible, indiscreet, and easily hurt as has been supposed, but was 
more generous, and more social and moral in outlook and intent. It brings be- 
fore us, as surely as the intricacy of the evidence allows, the miscellaneous and 
inexhaustible literary ventures of Smollett. 

Because the focus of all these investigations is biographical, Professor 
Knapp broadly considers in two added chapters the personality of the man 
and the literary art and individual novels of the writer. The personality was 
more normal and, in spite of the faults, less tarnished than the world has 
assumed, Perhaps the chief conclusion regarding the art is that Humphry 
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Clinker, so far from being an inexplicable phenomenon, was the natural result 
of maturing forces and “that, had its author been given another decade of vig- 
orous life, possibly he would have surpassed the highest levels achieved in the 
distinctive creations of Fielding or of Sterne.” (321) GC.G: 


JOURNAL OF A Visit TO LONDON AND THE CONTINENT. By Herman Melville. 
Edited by Eleanor Melville Metcalf. Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. 
XxX-189. $3.75. 


Late in 1849 Herman Melville, then thirty, sailed for London, intending to 
spend a year in Europe and the East. One motive for the trip was finding a 
publisher for White Jacket, since Mardi had not been popular and the brother 
who had marketed Typee in London had meanwhile died. Much of the ex- 
pense of travel was to be defrayed from payments by the publishers. But Brit- 
ish firms, partly from resentment that the lack of a copyright agreement had 
led Americans to pillage the works of British authors, and partly perhaps for 
other reasons, were less than free-handed. Melville had to abridge his journey 
in time to seventeen weeks and in space to the area from London to Paris, 
Brussels, Cologne, and Coblenz. During his travel he kept a diary, unknown 
to scholarship hitherto but now ably edited by his granddaughter. 

The diary, though often lively, is of limited biographical or psychological 
significance. Melville took with him a good many letters of introduction, saw 
a number of prominent people in the world of culture and government, some- 
times discussed German metaphysics, judiciously bought volumes of older 
British literature, and talked with Moxon about Lamb, whom the publisher 
had often put to bed drunk. Of course he visited the galleries, the theaters, the 
museums. He made fairly copious entries regarding matters less ethereal— 
what he ate, what he paid for his lodging, where he found the best ale. He set 
it down that he “was insidiously cheated” when he purchased a breastpin as a 
present: “God forgive the girl—she was not very pretty either, which makes 
it the more aggravating.” He noted that the wife of the American minister, a 
woman with “skinny, scrawny arms,” could manage a “veiled & disgusted air, 
without being at all uncivil or meaning any incivility.” On one occasion he 
got up early and paid half a crown “for a stand on the roof of a house adjoin- 
ing” to see an unreconciled husband and wife hanged: “The mob was brut- 
ish. All in all, a most wonderful, horrible, & unspeakable scene.” With all there 
was to see and learn, Melville was not infrequently lonely. 

Despite the externality of most of his observations, Mrs. Metcalf’s notes link 
a considerable number with passages in his subsequent writing. That she 
should have been able to do so is what might have been expected. The time 
just preceded that of Moby Dick, and some two years later Melville wrote 
Hawthorne that he dated his life from the period when he was twenty-five: 
“Three weeks have scarcely passed . . . that I have not unfolded within my- 
self.” With little explicit record of such inner unfolding, his journal during 
these months of alert experience is yet a welcome addition to the clues we 
have regarding his development. remes 
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T.S. Extor: The Design of his Poetry. By Elizabeth Drew. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, New York, 1949. Pp. xiii-216. $3.00. 

A strange development in the literary world during the past century has been 
the publication of extensive exegesis of the writings of certain authors while 
they were still alive. As the main purpose of any author is presumably the 
communication of his own thoughts to his contemporaries, it might seem that 
detailed explanation of his meaning should not be needed until the lapse of 
many generations might cause loss of easy understanding of his allusions. Or, 
alternatively, if an author’s ideas or his methods were so profoundly original 
as to arouse a demand for elucidation, it might be assumed that the author 
himself would be the person best qualified to supply it—as, for example, 
Dryden and Wordsworth did in the past and Mr. Bernard Shaw has done in 
our own time. 

With a flock of critical analysts, however, nowadays voraciously search- 
ing for new apocalypses to expound, an author’s work becomes fair prey long 
before his demise. One trusts that this evidence of his prominence flatters him 
enough to inure him to some of the interpretations inflicted on what he has 
written; or perhaps he is interested and surprised to learn what he is consid- 
ered to have meant. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot is at present the most conspicuous subject for elucidation, 
so that the shelf of books explaining his poetry is rapidly growing longer than 
that containing his own works. As Mr. Eliot is generally credited with father- 
ing the cult of obscurity now rife in poetry, and as the mental processes of the 
contemporary poets are so subjective that each reader may respond to them 
according to his own individual pattern of association, there is an inexhaustible 
source of explanatory works. A dispassionate observer, however, cannot help 
yearning somewhat for a Swift or a Voltaire to comment upon a literary 
process which consists in one group of writers mystifying their readers with 
Delphic poetry so that an even larger group of writers may have the distinc- 
tion of interpreting it. 

Of the various books on Eliot’s poetry, Miss Drew’s is probably the most 
generally useful. Perhaps out of respect for Mr. Eliot’s privilege of privacy, 
she eschews the psychoanalytical techniques that are being so widely applied, 
though she cannot refrain from a few wistful hints as to how well the poet’s 
subconscious illustrates the theories of Jung. Miss Drew’s prose tends toward 
monotony (the construction “not only . . . but also” occurs six times within 
two pages, and “just as . . . so” three times on one of the same pages), but she 
manfully pursues Mr. Eliot’s “mythical vision” (no double entendre intended) 
through all his poetry, in chronological order, and the outcome is undeniably 
a fuller comprehension of his allusive method and the sources of his symbols. 


DevuTscHE DICHTER 1700-1900. Band I. Von Emil Ermatinger. Verlag Huber & 
Co., Frauenfeld, 1948. Pp. 432. Fr. 24. 


The Swiss professor, Emil Ermatinger, seventy-seven years old, is one of the 
best-known scholars in the field of German literature. From 1909 on, until he 
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became Professor Emeritus, he was with the Eidgenoessische Technische 
Hochschule (Zurich); in 1942-43 he taught at the University of Zurich. When 
he started, it was the hey-day of Positivism, in the humanities as well as in 
other fields. Ermatinger belonged to a small group which by this time saw in 
history a development of spiritual tendencies; hence he deduced the artistic 
form from the basic philosophical beliefs of a writer. At the same time, he 
stressed the importance of evaluation. 

His opus encompasses many periods of German literature: baroque, ro- 
coco, enlightenment. One of his most comprehensive works is the three-vol- 
ume Gottfried Keller biography. He has now completed two volumes of 
Deutsche Dichter 1700-1900. The first volume which has arrived here covers 
the time “From the beginning of the Enlightenment to Goethe’s death.” It is 
characteristic for this book that it describes “‘a history of the mind in the form 
of biographical portraits.” The basic element of every literature is the over- 
whelming writer personality as he realizes himself in his life and his work. 
This truth, forgotten too frequently in the past, is reinstated here. Klopstock, 
Wieland, Lessing, Herder, and Goethe are the essential unities of the first 
hundred years in modern German literature. Ermatinger presents them as 
unities not as illustrations for a specific theme. 

In spite of these “Portraits” this history of literature has not disintegrated 
into a series of small, loosely-connected biographies. For these “Portraits” are 
at the same time mirrors of the times and a history of the mind. The material 
which coexists in separated chapters becomes, in the reader’s mind, an inte- 
grated unity. 

The history of literature has become very problematical in our century. 
Frequently it is nothing but a roiled mixture of facts, anecdotes, features of a 
special age, analyses of works, and more or less incidental reflections. We, how- 
ever, believe that the placing of the outstanding personality and its achieve- 
ment in the center of the stage is still the best method in the field of art and 
letters. 

We wish to recommend this volume especially to the student. It presents 
firsthand material; it is not overloaded with details and it is written in a style 
which is fortunately far removed from the ill-famed ponderousness of some 
German scholars. Lupwice Marcuse 


Grorcre SYLVESTER Morris—His PuHtLosopHICAL CAREER AND THEISTIC IDEAL- 
ism. By Marc Edmund Jones. David McKay Company, Philadelphia, 1948. 
Pp. xvi-430. $3.75. 

George S. Morris (1841-1889) justly ranks among the foremost American 

philosophers of the nineteenth century. He did most of his teaching at the 

University of Michigan, and the executive board of the Graduate School 

there commissioned Professor R. M. Wenley to prepare a definitive biography 

of the distinguished professor. After years of painstaking research, Professor 

Wenley published in 1917 The Life and Work of George Sylvester Morris— 

A Chapter in the History of American Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 

Mr. Jones admits that “No primary materials have been discovered other 
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than those mentioned in Wenley’s book,” but he insists that Wenley’s account 
is of debatable value because he misinterpreted Morris. He asserts that he was 
incapable, being an Hegelian, of recognizing the uniqueness of Morris’ “dy- 
namic idealism.” Mr. Jones defends this thesis by quoting freely from the 
various extant writings of Morris, in chronological order, interspersing these 
quotations with his own comments. The resulting “dissertation” won him the 
Ph.D. degree at Columbia University, and his book has the value of being a 
fresh interpretation of Morris’ work. 

Mr. Jones’ exposition contains two serious defects. In the first place he un- 
doubtedly goes too far in condemning Wenley’s interpretation of Morris. 
Here are some sample criticisms of Wenley: “The Morris presented by Wen- 
ley... is distorted” showing “a complete innocence of the major principles 
coming to formulation in Morris’ thought.” (11) “His basic and serious mis- 
apprehension of Morris’ over-all views and criteria... proceeds, of necessity, 
on the basis of conjecture.” (11) He concludes his summary of Wenley’s 
evaluation with this sweeping assertion: “This is the George Sylvester Morris 
of Wenley, given in enough preliminary detail to show the nature of the por- 
trait and to suggest its complete unreliability as far as the philosophical 
achievement is concerned.” (13) He says that Wenley’s argument contains “a 
non-sequitur”; (35) “clouds the issue”; (116) “reads elements into Morris 
which in actuality were never present” and thereby misrepresents his theism, 
(119) and “misses the point completely.” (272) “Wenley fundamentally re- 
flects the naiveté of the observational theory of knowledge in which he came 
to maturity, and so discounts the newer functional and psychological concep- 
tions with no apparent sensitiveness to this blind spot in his own outlook.” (162) 

Mr. Jones writes as though Wenley were a mediocre graduate student in 
philosophy. When we consider that he wrote his volume on Morris after hav- 
ing attained mature philosophical wisdom and international recognition as a 
scholar, Mr. Jones’ condemnatory statements are, at least to the reviewer, 
simply preposterous. 

The second serious error in Mr. Jones’ book is his dogmatic assertion and 
reassertion that “the functional concept revealed in the unswerving determi- 
nation by Morris to find a formulation for his evangelistic convictions within 
the framework of scientific and historical criteria” is “the ordering principle 
for an understanding of the ideas and achievements of Morris.” (viii) Morris’ 
tastes “‘were evangelical, not critical. His criticism tended to run off with it- 
self emotionally, as has been seen. He needed, rather, an outlet where emo- 
tional or evangelized ideas would be put to work in human society.” (169) 
This is a gratuitous assumption made by Mr. Jones in his attempt to accom- 
modate Morris’ philosophy to pragmatism. But if Wenley was wrong in in- 
terpreting him as an orthodox Hegelian, surely it is a much worse error to 
attempt to bring him under his orthodox “functional concept” pragmatist 
formula. 

Morris was an erudite scholar, a profound philosopher, a gifted organist 
and pianist, and a modest retiring Christian gentleman. Throughout his entire 
career, after his return from Germany, there is not the slightest evidence that 
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he possessed any evangelistic emotional fervor whatsoever, or that he ever did 
anything that would justify considering him to be a social reformer. His first 
love was philosophy—theoretical, critical philosophy. His interest in ethics 
was primarily a theoretical and philosophical interest, and Mr. Jones is mis- 
taken in interpreting it to be an eager and prolonged quest for “an instru- 
mentation for his deep-seated evangelistic fervor.” (181) The biographical 
data prove this conclusively. Wenley rightly interpreted Morris as a religious 
mystic and a Christian theist. Mr. Jones can find no biographical data to sup- 
port the thesis that he was an evangelistic social meliorist, and a pragmatist 
before pragmatism was born. 

The author has wisely included as appendices two of Morris’ valuable 
essays. One is his article on the philosophy of Trendelenburg, which Wenley 
says “still remains our most adequate discussion of this strenuous scholar.” It 
is reprinted from The New Englander, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 287-336. The other 
essay is entitled “Revised Draft of Unused Introduction,” intended for Morris’ 
translation of Hegel’s Philosophy of the State and History. This has never be- 
fore been published, but the annotated manuscript is in the Morris collection 


at the University of Michigan. DS een 


PowWER FOR ACTION—AN INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By William A. 
Spurrier. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1948. Pp. xii-200. $2.50. 


The author of this well-written book served as a chaplain in the U.S. Army 
during World War II, and he is now an instructor in religion at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Connecticut). He writes quite dogmatically. Evidently he learned the 
answers to most of the ethical questions which he discusses in this book from 
Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, whose An Interpretation of Christian Ethics he 
pronounces “a profound and penetrating analysis of modern problems.” (193) 
His indebtedness to Professor Niebuhr’s writings is evident throughout the 
book. 

Although Mr. Spurrier was an undergraduate student at Williams College, 
there is no evidence in this book that the distinguished Professor of Philoso- 
phy there, Dr. James Bissett Pratt, exercised even the slightest influence upon 
him. Indeed, in the following statement he appears to confess that philosophy 
is a little too much for him: “Of course, various philosophers expose and ar- 
ticulate these theories into a system which is called ‘naturalism’ or ‘experi- 
mentalism’ or ‘scientific rationalism,’ but for most of us, we do not read or 
understand philosophy.” (94) To be sure, in its context this sentence requires 
a different interpretation, but it is quoted here to emphasize the reviewer’s 
opinion that all students who seek ethical insight must read and understand 
philosophy. 

Instead of using philosophical ethical concepts, Mr. Spurrier leans heavily 
on theological doctrines such as sin, justification by faith, sanctification, and 
love in the Christian sense. Humanists should read his criticisms of their ethical 
ideal in Chapter IU of Part IV. No doubt they have their own answers, but 
the criticisms are to the point and they are interesting. DSR. 
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Mora Stanparps: AN IntRopucTION To Erutcs. By Charles H. Patterson. 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1949. Pp. xii-514. $4.00. 


This textbook is well qualified to serve, as intended, as an introduction to 
ethics at the elementary college level. It has not attempted to cover too much 
ground and is written in a simple and clear style with useful divisional head- 
ings within each chapter. It is democratic in outlook and is written from the 
standpoint of perfectionism. Little will be found startlingly new or novel, al- 
though we do find a section dealing with “socialized medicine.” It is true that 
nobody can write a satisfactory textbook in this field for anybody else; but 
where instructors must depend on a second best, this volume will be found 
attractive, no doubt, with those who seek a text of this sort. Its four parts deal 
with introductory considerations, ethical theories, “The Self and Its Possi- 
bilities” (self-realization ethics), and “Problems of Individual and Social 


Morality.” WL. 


Beartnc Witness To THE TrutH. By Harold Cooke Phillips. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York, 1949. Pp. 219. $2.50. 


In an age of partisanship and propaganda, sometimes rationalized by a super- 
ficial and possibly misconstrued pragmatism, it is refreshing to have someone 
speak out vigorously in behalf of truth. This Harold Cooke Phillips has done 
in able and brilliant fashion in his recent Lyman Beecher Lectures, now pub- 
lished under the title of Bearing Witness to the Truth. 

The first three chapters, and the ones of most general interest, present a 
fresh and stimulating analysis of what truth is, its validity, its moral implica- 
tions, and how it may be discovered, known, and tested. The last three chap- 
ters are of more particular interest to preachers than to the general reader. 
They deal with truth as it is related to the sermon, and to the preacher him- 
self, and, finally, as it is incarnate in Jesus. 

This book abounds in quotations from many sources, quotations which 
are often valuable flashes of insight and abundantly justify the author’s life- 
long habit of filing such cameos of wisdom and gems of illustration against 
the day when he could use them to add force and persuasive power to his 
argument. 

The timeliness of such a book is very great in view of the moral havoc 
wrought by war, which knows no necessity to obey the truth, and the subtle 
post-war deterioration of integrity which is being wrought today by dishon- 
est advertising, cynical propaganda, and ruthless totalitarian dogma. It is high 
time that the church was summoned to dedicate itself anew to the truth which 
makes men free. 

The more critical reader will regret that the author has not been more dis- 
criminating in his use of quotations from the Fourth Gospel. Their employ- 
ment in his argument would have been more effective if he had taken the 
trouble to indicate his understanding of what modern biblical scholarship be- 
lieves as to their relationship to the historical Jesus and the early church. This 
and any other minor shortcomings may well be forgiven, however, in grati- 
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tude for the forthright and unequivocal re-emphasis upon the objective va- 
lidity of truth, its universality and its moral integration with the universe. 
ALBERT W. PALMER 


KIERKEGAARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Reidar Thomte. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, 1948. Pp. viii-228. $3.50. 


The author of Kierkegaara’s Philosophy of Religion modestly admits that this 
is an introduction to Kierkegaard and not a critique. Since Kierkegaard had 
himself said “Philosophy and Christianity can never be reconciled,” the word 
“philosophy” is here used in the somewhat specialized sense of Lebensan- 
schauung on a religious level. This book is primarily the story of the develop- 
ment of Kierkegaard as a writer through the so-called “stages,” the aesthetic, 
the ethical, and the religious, and an exposition of the chief problem which 
confronted him, namely, “How am I to become a Christian?” as over against 
the historical and philosophical question of “What is Christianity?” Logic 
and metaphysics are chiefly cognitive enterprises, but for Kierkegaard reality 
is subjective and truth is subjectivity. If we ask what this means, we are told 
that the real subject of human concern is the ethically “existing” subject. The 
latter part of the book is based mainly upon the religious writings which mark 
the transition to the specifically Christian religiosity. The distinctive religious 
categories are the consciousness of sin and the “paradox” of the God-man. 

In contrasting objective cognition unfavorably with subjective concern 
with the ethically “existing” subject it is obvious that Kierkegaard was merely 
expressing his own preference. For the religious subject and for a knowledge 
of religious experience there is little doubt about it. But he is imposing a too 
narrow interpretation upon knowledge when he repudiates objective meth- 
ods. Because logic is abstract and scientific method is a matter of “successive 
approximation,” it does not follow that subjectivity must be adopted as the 
only method of knowing reality. 

Hitss} 


Tue Gosper or SuFFERING and Tue Lives oF THE FieLp. By Soren Kierke- 
gaard. David F. and Lillian M. Swenson, Trs. Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis, 1948. Pp. 239. $2.75. 


The series of discourses here presented under the title The Gospel of Suffer- 
ing belongs to the period of the author’s religious writings and were pub- 
lished under the general name of Edifying Discourses. It consists of short 
homilies on various biblical subjects related to suffering and the joy and satis- 
faction which comes to the Christian who learns obedience through suffering. 
The suffering referred to is not outwardly manifest but is soul-suffering. From 
the viewpoint of style this work naturally does not come up to the high stand- 
ard of literary excellence which the author set in his “aesthetic” works. This is 
explained in terms both of the author’s purpose and his materials. As an artist 
Kierkegaard seemed to be at his best when he was passionately against some- 
thing intellectually, morally, or religiously which enabled him to present an 
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extreme dichotomy of either/or, or again when his theme yielded an element 
of pathos. The present work lacks these qualities, although the discourses are 
not without a certain human quality due to the use of simple events and hap- 


penings woven into the account by way of illustration. 
Beles: 


ReEsouRCES FOR WorsuiP. By A. C. Reid. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York, 1949. Pp. 154. $2.00. 


The name of this book is not very revealing. It is not a Golden Treasury of 
prayers, litanies, and poems on which one may draw in building a worship 
service but is a series of “fifty brief, pointed scripture interpretations designed 
to meet the practical needs of personal daily living.” If you want to send a 
new shaft of light into each day, the reading of one of these original and il- 
luminating meditations will do it. They have far more vitality and intellectual 
penetration than the ordinary run of devotional literature. 

American preachers are often upbraided for doing so little expository 
preaching. Perhaps the old traditional style of expository preaching had to die 
in order that a new and more vital kind might grow up after the field had lain 
fallow for a while. At any rate, Dr. Reid has here given us expository preach- 
ing of a new, and, let us hope, prophetic type. It is brief, compact, vivid, un- 
dogmatic, and intellectually and spiritually stimulating. He does not just tell 
the Bible study over again in a wordy paraphrase, considerably less inspired 
or inspiring than the original, as the old-time expository preacher so often 
did; nor does he do what was even worse, lug in remote or irrelevant ideas to 
give them a false biblical authority. He simply makes you see what was there 
in the scripture passage all the time, just waiting to be discovered! 

A WEP, 


MANUAL OF ELOcuTION For THE Ministry. By Frank Philip. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1948. Pp. xi-116. $2.00. 


The title of this book indicates that the British do not have the prejudice that 
Americans have against the use of the word “elocution.” Perhaps they have 
not suffered so much as we have from professional self-announced elocution- 
ists! At any rate, this is a very sensible little book filled with homely wisdom 
and not likely to ruin any man’s preaching style by inducing artificiality and 
mere striving for effect. 

The sane and wholesome tone of the book may be indicated by this sound 
advice about reading the scriptures in the pulpit: “Allow the Word to speak 
for itself and never obtrude yourself, or your fine voice, between it and your 
people. ‘Try to place yourself by the side of the men who wrote the Bible, 
seeing what they saw and hearing what they heard.” 

The author is a lecturer in Sacred Elocution at New College, Edinburgh, 
and is evidently a well-equipped teacher of public speaking with a sincere 
Christian spirit, as well as technical competence in his field. 


AW. P. 
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